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. was Bishop Potter, who made a few remarks. 


Gditorial. 


N the long and useful ministry of Rev. Joshua Young, 
D.D., probably nothing has given him more satisfaction 
than to be called, forty years after he officiated at the 
burial of John Brown, to make an address at the re- 
burial of Brown’s comrades. The bones of these men, 

buried. in various places, were taken up, transported to 
North Elba, N.Y., and there in the presence of a large 
assembly laid in what will be probably their final resting- 
place near the grave of their leader. About three thousand 
people are said to have assembled, mostly the Adirondack 
farmers and their families, together with a few summer visit- 
ors and campers from the neighborhood. Among the latter 
Some of 
Brown’s Ossawatomie troop delivered addresses. Colored 
people whose ancestors Brown brought to North Elba sang 
‘There is a land that is fairer than day,” which their grand- 
parents sang at the funeral of John Brown, it being the hymn 
which Brown was in the habit of singing when rocking his 
babies to sleep. Dr. Young has recalled the fact that his 
service forty years ago brought upon him unfriendly criti- 
cism. But times have changed; and the world knows now, 
that whatever were the mistakes or faults of John Brown, 
his death was a premeditated offering of himself as a sacri- 
fice, an atonement for the sin of his people and an appeal 
to the nation, the most emphatic and moving he was capable 
of making. He could not have expected success in his 


undertaking ; but he did hope -for the final results which 


came, in part at least, as the result of his undertaking. 


wt 


In the Boston Journal for August 16 an editorial appeared 
commenting upon a statement concerning enlistments which 
had appeared in the Christian Register for August 3. This 
extract from the Aegister had been sent to the /ourna/ with 
the incorrect statement that it was editorial. ‘To this fact, 
and not to intentional unfairness, we attribute the Woarnal's 
mistake in tréating this extract from the news columns of the 
Register as an editorial utterance ; for none know better than 
the editors of a daily journal that such is not the fact. It 
was one of the notes in “ Current Topics,” which is the news 
column of the Christian Register. It being the month of 
August, the editor and chronicler of news were happily for- 
getting the cares of religious journalism ; and the Journal 
article was brought to the attention of neither of them until 
September. Hence no reply was made at the time. Our 
“Current Topics” is not editorial, although the editor may 
properly be held responsible for whatever appears in this 
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department. The intention of the editor and of our chroni- 
cler is to make these notes accurate and altogether trust- 
worthy. Now and then exception is taken to some state- 
ment; but, on the whole, the record has been correctly made. 
We demand of our chronicler that he shall exercise due dili- 
gence, and that he shall not mislead our readers by any 
statement colored for partisan purposes. In this case he 
accepted a statement sent from Washington from sources 
which he considered trustworthy. That statement seems 
not to accord wholly with the facts of the case. The appear- 
ance of the Twenty-sixth Regiment on the streets of Boston 
this week would seem to indicate that the response to the call 
of the government had been prompt and enthusiastic. 


a 


One of the most astonishing changes which has come in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century appears in the new 
moral attitude of all classes in relation to possessions of all 
kinds. Fifty years ago it was considered an admirable thing 
for a man to fill himself with stores of wisdom which he kept 
for his own use. Now a learned man is despised if he does 
not let his light shine. The.intellectual miser is as much 
contemned as the miser of gold. Fifty years ago it was con- 
sidered desirable to cultivate all manner of gifts and graces 
for the private adornment of the mind and the increase of 
personal pleasure. Now one who hoards the blessings of 
culture without imparting them to those who are less fortu- 
nate is considered selfish and unlovely. Fifty years ago 
personal salvation without regard to the fate of the rest of 
the world was held up as the prize of the high calling. Now 
one who would save his own soul without regard to the fate 
of the majority is contemned even by those who maintain 
creeds of fear. All things for everybody is the new creed of 
humanity. Fifty years ago it was considered honorable to 
regard great possessions as the perquisites of the fortunate 
individual who controlled them. Now no rich man has 
honor who does not make his wealth a blessing to the com- 
munity in which he lives. He is required to hold his wealth 
as a trust while he lives, and to assist in the endowment of 
good works when he dies. It is now accepted as a rule of 
conduct that privilege always implies obligation, and owner- 
ship always carries with it the idea of indebtedness to the 
community which has made ownership possible. 


& 


On another page may be found an extract from an address 
reported in the Oakland /uguérer under the title “A Re- 
markable Discourse upon ‘Jesus the Jew.’” Quite as re- 
markable as the address itself are the circumstances attend- 
ing its delivery. It was given before a large audience in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building, listened to with 
attention, and applauded most heartily at the close. Such 
an event illustrates the course of progress toward the recon- 
ciliation of theological antagonists, without a surrender of 
principle on either side. The natural result of such a rec- 
onciliation will be a tendency to come together in belief. 
Human minds, which are sympathetic, free, and active, exer- 
cising themselves upon the same problems and facts, tend to 
the same conclusion. The Jew and the Gentile, approaching 
each other in this way, come upon common ground. Their 
peculiarities fall away, and that which is essential and per- 
manent comes into view. ‘This process does not involve vio- 
lent conversions from one side to the other, but a common 
progress toward the goal of truth which lies before us all. 


we 


Race prejudice is absolutely irrational and indefensible, 
and yet it is for the present ineffaceable. The lines between 
black and white, Malay and Caucasian, Jew and Gentile, will 
not be obliterated within any calculable time. They are 
boundary lines which must be reckoned with. But, while 
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they continue, the evil things associated with them may be 
put aside. It is possible for the human beings who are by 
these racial traits and sympathies drawn together or sepa- 
rated from each other to follow their likings without mutual 
antipathy or hatred. Catholics and Protestants, Jews and 
Gentiles, whites and blacks, Europeans and Asiatics, may 
prefer for their own comfort and pleasure, and even for 
mutual benefit, to consort with others of their own kind. 
That birds of a feather should flock together need not imply 
that they hate one another or that their conduct is injurious 
to any one. Racial differences make society picturesque 
and interesting. It is only racial hatred, sectarian persecu- 
tion, and the oppression of one class by another that works 
injury. Evil passions make racial, national, and religious 
differences hateful hindrances of progress. Most of the con- 
troversies concerning race prejudice are fruitless, because 
the harmless prejudice which keeps races apart and tends to 
promote high breeding and pure blood is confounded with 
the prejudice which always carries with it some tinge of con- 
tempt, aversion, and hatred. : 


The Divine Personality. 


In another column may be found an article on “ The Per- 
sonality of God.” We print it because it illustrates the 
effect of many of our philosophical discussions concerning 
the being and nature of God. In our conferences and con- 
ventions we often have discussions more or less profound 
concerning his personality. We are convinced that only a 
minority in the audience understand the words used in such 
discussions in the sense in which the essayist uses them. 
One may think many years on the subject before he elabo- 
rates any definition satisfactory to himself of the word “ per- 
sonality ” as applied to God. But, after the mists in his own 
mind have cleared away, it does not follow that by the lan- 
guage he uses he will convey clear ideas to his hearers. 

Anthropomorphism is a long word used to frighten the 
unlearned. It is compounded of two Greek words, anthro- 
pos, man, and morphe, form. An anthropomorphite is one 
who thinks of God in the shape of aman. By the majority 
the word “person” would be used in the same way; and 
when one is discussing the personality of God, he is com- 
monly supposed to be thinking and talking about the ques- 
tion whether the Deity has a personal form similar to that 
of a human being. But that question would scarcely be 
worth discussing at all. 

The real anthropomorphism which is now engaging the 
attention of many thinkers relates not to the form of God, 
but to the form of our thought about him, and the method 
by which we learn to think of and to describe him. Here 
the difficulty begins. If we use our human faculties and 
describe the Deity in the forms of human thought, we are 
accused of anthropomorphism. But we have no other means 
of arriving at the truth. Being human, we think as human 
beings, we feel as human beings, we inevitably and inva- 
riably judge all things that come within the range of what 
we call our knowledge by the effect it produces upon our- 
selves. There is no way of escaping from this necessity. 
The philosopher and the fool are alike forced to use their 
human faculties with their human limitations, whether they 
think of matter, form, spirit, or God. 

Love, mercy, justice, wisdom, truth, are attributes of 
beings who think and feel. It is impossible to think of infi- 
nite love, wisdom, or justice without thinking of an infinite 
Being who is loving, wise, and just, in our human sense of 
the words. ‘These qualities, or attributes, constitute person- 
ality, whether in a human being inhabiting a body or in a 
spirit which has no body. And what we long to believe 
about God is that in him are attributes which correspond 
and answer to our human love and longing. But that in 
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any accurate way these things bring God within our com- 
prehension no wise man would affirm. We do not even 
know what personality is in a human being. The Zersona is 
amask. In the ancient times it was the mask used by the 
actor. Christopher Cranch said, “We are spirits clad in 
veils.”’ Strictly speaking, the veil is all we know. Even the 
character of our dearest friend, all his lovable \qualities 
taken together, are not that friend himself. They are the 
persona, the person. What he really is, nobody kuows. 
Even our own consciousness tells us nothing about the nat- 
ure of our own minds. 

So far as we can judge by the use of our faculties of 
observation, comparison, and judgment, the sun, which is set 
at the centre of our solar system, is the source of all life and 
its attendant blessings upon the earth, The warmth which 
radiates from the fire upon the hearth was derived from the 
sun, and packed away in forests and coal mines. The light 
about which the family circle gathers in the evening is sun- 
light saved for us in many ways, and put at our disposal 
when the daylight fades away. By that which we derive 
directly from the sun we are fed and warmed and clothed. 
But even the Parsee, when he worships the sun as the source 
of all earthly blessings, worships with the intense conviction 
that behind the blessing there are intelligence, benevolence, 
intention, something of that which we associate with person- 
ality in our human intercourse. But much of the modern 
speculation concerning the impersonality of God would 
leave us in the plight of those who should worship the sun 
as the giver of all good, while regarding it as a mere sense- 
less ball of fire floating aimlessly through the infinite spaces 
of the universe. 

It is no proper argument to assert that such a thought of 
God will never long commend itself even to philosophers, 
and that by the common people it will speedily be repudi- 
ated. But it is proper to say that no teaching about God is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness which benumbs faith, destroys confi- 
dence, reduces hope, and makes life upon the earth less joy- 
ous and the thought of the hereafter less inviting. The 
more positive and logical such teaching is, the more injurious 
it is. The essence of the noblest forms of faith may be 
described as a worshipful agnosticism. One may say with 
truth, “I do not know what I am, I do not know what you 
are, I do not know what God is”; but all that we are is 
included in the Infinite Being that he is. He in whom the 
secret of our life is hidden dwelleth “in light inaccessible, 
whom no man hath seen nor can see.” When we approach 
the subject with such reverent reserve, it is possible to give 
wings to the imagination and believe that in the richness of 
the divine provision for us we shall find more than every- 
thing which now inspires faith, hope, and charity. 


Vocation. 


The great educational advance of our century has been 
made on the lines of kindergarten, technical training, and the 
higher education of woman. These three have together 
wrought important changes on the face of society, and have 
slowly reformed the college and the primary school. But 
education written large is not free from the fads and manias 
to which we as a people are peculiarly subject. Our national 
enthusiasm carries us forward on the path of progress beyond 
the mark set by any other people; but we sometimes find 
that we must retrace our steps, and take the slower pace of 
common sense and conservatism. 

Believing as we do most thoroughly in the higher educa- 
tion of woman, it seems harsh to say that in some minds it 
has assumed the proportions of a fad, and has done harm. 
Now, after twenty-five or thirty years of experimenting, we 
begin to see the true proportions of college training for 
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women emerging from a world of theories, false or otherwise. 
At this date the intellectual level of the sex should have been 
raised by the tide of trained intelligence poured into it. Our 
colleges should have something fine and admirable to show, 
not only a little circle, a notable instance here and there, but 
for the world. 

Undoubtedly, such is the case. The college woman of a 
certain stamp is accepted as a new type of great significance. 
But, while she rises above the level of her sex, it is the average, 
all-round woman who is of greater interest. She it is who 
in the end must establish the standard, and not the excep- 
tional woman of genius of masculine mould. The higher 
education has insensibly affected all women in and out of 
college. The diffused influence has been more potent than 
lectures and exercises in halls of learning. It is in the air 
that women must know more, and know what they know 
more thoroughly, than in the old days. But we are coming 
to see that only a certain number of women are fitted for col- 
lege training, as only a certain number are fitted for profes- 
sional life, that it is useless to force a girl through this 
course when she has no special capacity or adaptation to its 
severe tests and exactions. Left free from the stern de- 
mands of the curriculum, such a girl may turn out a fine aver- 
age woman, versatile, intelligent for all her duties: whereas, 
put to an uncongenial grind with the fear of failure before 
her, she may come forth from college halls a mediocre scholar, 
with a broken down nervous system and low state of spirits, 
having lost or misapplied the best years of her girlhood. 

It is apparent that only those who have vocation should 
go tocollege. The happy life should be the aim of educa- 
tion. The injury to the girl who feels she has taken the 
wrong road is greater than to the young man who has wasted 
his time at the university. Hecan more easily turn on his 
axis, and find new opening for his energies. To be educated 
apropos of nothing is a sad state. The worship of intellect 
is prostration before a false god. Intellect is only part of a 
woman’s dower. She has other and equally precious endow- 
ments that can only be neglected at her peril. 

It is not altogether a question of physical strength, of 
power to endure all that is exacted without nervous pros- 
tration or disorders of the digestive system: it is more es- 
sentially a question of fitness. Is the young girl fitted to 
take and use profitably the education thus offered? Is it 
worth the cost in time and money, in energy and application ? 
The belief that every college girl must necessarily turn out a 
genius is exploded. As the girl is a more delicate and com- 
plex organism than the boy, she must be studied more care- 
fully and lovingly. If she will turn out a better equipped 
and more useful woman, when educated at home, why should 
she go to college? For the aspiring girl, whose desire is to 
fit herself for some profession, some special sphere of ac- 
tion, the college is a grand opportunity. Earnest, noble, 
conscientious workers have come out of the college door, to 
whom the world owes a debt of gratitude. The trained mind, 
with enlarged powers of thought and observation, will always 
take an exalted place; but the frivolous will remain frivolous 
still, The higher education can only be'taken by a certain 
number of men and women. Of those who receive diplomas 
in our schools, only a part are educated, only a part have 
really profited. The college, we say, for those whom the 
college can benefit, who can make a real use of its advant- 
ages. The skilled typewriter, stenographer, or electrician, 
who has gained-all she knows by industry and persistence, is 
more respectable than the girl who has slipped through col- 
lege by means available in all institutions of learning. 

Some of our college graduates have followed literature 
and other callings, but most of those who have not married or 
gone into professional life have turned to teaching. The 
teaching standard has therefore perceptibly risen, and the 
college-bred girl can command higher prices than others. 
This of itself is a noble achievement; for the trained teaching 
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faculty is the most precious gift to society that our colleges 
can offer, and there is never too much of the best kind. 
But the college girl may sometimes appear as a very highly 
‘educated ignoramus. Her four years’ devotion to the ’olo- 
gies may leave her out of touch with the world and behind 
in the knowledge of her own time, may make her sad from 
the sense of knowing a great deal and not knowing how to 
apply what she knows. The college settlements were insti- 
tuted to put the college girl in touch with real people and 
things after her four years of rather cloistered life. The 
love of literature is one of the joys of existence, but we have 
known college girls whose education had been neglected 
in that important respect. The power of talking well, and 
expressing ideas clearly, is an admirable accomplishment ; but 
it is a subject not much attended to in the colleges. Ath- 
letics for girls, beneficial as they are, can never be of the 
same relative importance as in the male college. We are 
‘frequently told that the college course does not injure even a 
delicate girl, but may assure and strengthen her physical 
powers. ‘This may be true in some cases, but it is also true 
that the college course does occasionally injure the student’s 
health and lower her vitality. The question of how much 
mental strain a growing girl may safely endure has not yet 
been settled. We are only pleading that college education 
for girls shall be taken from the list of fads and considered 
more intelligently with reference to the girl’s capabilities, 
the bent of her mind, her power to take high rank and profit 
by difficult studies. It is of no benefit to a college to turn 
out a number of incompetents, nor should the college girl be 
less well mentally equipped than those who have not received 
her advantages. If she has vocation, it is her right to re- 
ceive the highest culture obtainable. If she comes out no 
wiser nor stronger nor well rounded in development than 
when she went in, it was a mistake to send her. Some other 
form of training would perhaps have brought her forward in 
a more healthy and wholesome fashion. The girls’ college 
cannot and ought not in all respects to be modelled on the 
male college. ‘The effort to have it so has been a mistake. 
Perhaps the time is coming when the education of girls will 
be studied from a different point of view, and the differentia- 
tion of sex may lead to better results than any yet accom- 
plished. The famous axioms, There is no sex in intellect, 
may yet be disproved. That sex does pervade intellect the 
world is coming to recognize, also that the feminine nature 
cannot be forced out of its true bent. 

It is of no consequence whether the feminine intellect be 
equal to the male. It is of no consequence whether it be 
greater or less. Such as it is, it should be accepted, made 
the most of, trained most beautifully and genially for the 
special life and nature of the woman, to the end that beauty, 
harmony, symmetry, and holiness should enter into it, and 
make it blessed. 


Christian Socialism. 


Did Jesus undertake to institute a model society, or was 
his group of disciples only a copy of the groups assembled 
by the Greek philosophers? ‘This is the vital question with 
those who are crowding on us a socialistic or communistic re- 
vision of society, on the score of thereby following Jesus. 
There is not a shadow of an order given to the disciples to 
undertake social reorganization. They are ordered to pay 
taxes to accepted government as a just debt. Jesus himself 
indulged in no contention with purely social conditions. His 
object was clearly to create a nobler life conception by an 
appéal to the individual. “‘I came, that ye might have more 
life.” The false Christs had proclaimed revolutions. They 
proposed to turn and overturn, confounding Church and 
State. Jesus would make anew the individual motive. “Ye 
must be born again.” When men are inspirited with God, 
the organic conditions will look out for themselves. So we 
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must insist that, however charming or philanthropic any re- 
form may be, it must stand on its own legs, and not undertake 
to win the day by claiming to be a realization of the ideal 
of Jesus. 

The object of the Christian socialist is of course to estab- 
lish the fact that Jesus and his disciples did form a commu- 
nistic society, that they held all things in common as the only 
righteous method of property. Therefore, individual posses- 
sion of wealth is sin,— a sin at the very basis of society. Dr. 
Herron insists that Jesus certainly did perform one political 
action,— he cleaned out the temple. “The Jewish temple 
which Jesus purged was the political capitol of the nation. 
He did precisely what one of us would do if he should go to 
Washington and suddenly drive from the Senate Chamber the 
lobbyists.” This statement is so overdrawn as to be sugges- 
tive of the weakness of the argument. The temple is not 
the capitol, and no one supposes that Jesus with whips drove 
several score of strong men through the corridors. But sup- 
pose the statement and picture to be correct: why should not 
the new socialism begin at once by precisely such an at- 
tempt? Why should not Dr. Herron start for Washington 
with a whip of small cords, and try it on the lobbyists? 

If Jesus did undertake to establish a new social order, we 
are compelled to ask, How did it work? If it did prove work- 
able, why was it abandoned almost immediately by the Chris- 
tian Church? If it did not prove workable, why should it be 
reattempted at the present day? As a matter of fact, we find 
that the treasurer of the society which held all things in com- 
mon betrayed the president, and had him crucified. The 
most astounding and inexcusable treachery developed itself 
at the very outset. That a modified effort was made by the 
disciples after Jesus to continue communism is true. This 
they did, however, strictly as a church, and not as a secular 
body. They had exactly the difficulties to encounter that we 
encounter under a system of individualism, in addition to 
those peculiar to social consolidation. If we fail to secure 
from the most wealthy what we believe to be their true in- 
come returns, what about Ananias and Sapphira? The only 
difference is the less summary method with which we meet 
the prevaricator. 

It seems more rational to understand Jesus to have adopted 
the method common with Greek and Oriental teachers,— the 
selection of a band of special disciples, who should give them- 
selves up to propagandism. If property was given up, and 
their lives devoted to preaching the gospel, it was because 
they were selected from society, and not as a rule for all 
society. It is quite too late to confuse human evolution, 
which from the very outset has moved on the collateral lines 
of Church and State, and undertake to convince us that 
these two terms mean nothing in history,— that, in fact, the 
Church should be the State and the State the Church. 

We are met, from those who believe to the contrary, with 
quite too much high-sounding phraseology. Dr. Herron tells. 
us: “It is only an apostate Christianity that asserts that the 
Christ had nothing to do with politics. The reign of Christ 
will never be unless it comes as a political reign. The notion 
that it can come otherwise is the accursed fruit of that worst 
and blackest of all heresies,— the heresy that religion is one 
thing and life another.” This violent statement is not logic. 
There is no essential connection between suggesting that 
Christ was not a politician and saying that religion and life 
are to be kept separate. On the contrary, this is exactly what 
all sane reformers insist,—that “religion is life”; but they 
do not therefore say that the study of politics is identical with 
the study of the Beatitudes. But if Tolstoi, Herron, and 
others of this class- truly represent Jesus, this age is com- 
pelled to ask whether it intends to be socially modelled after 
the pattern suggested. Does the political and social world 
need to go back eighteen hundred years, and begin over 
again? Has no progress been made? Is the ideal behind 
us, or is it before us? 
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Current Copics. 


A REMARKABLE institution was established in New Hamp- 
shire last week, when the cities and towns of that State 
observed “ Old Home Week.” 
by Gov. Rollins, and the plan appealed so strongly to the 
many thousands of men and women of New Hampshire who 
are scattered throughout the Union, as well as to the people 
who still live in the homesteads of the State, that its successful 
execution was assured at the outset. ‘“ Old Home Week” 
attracted many of the wanderers back to the benevolent 
shelter of the old roof-trees. Formal exercises in keeping 
with the character of the observance were generally held 
throughout the State. Home ties and recollections were re- 
newed and strengthened. In short, the week was devoted to 
the reconsecration of the New Hampshire home. It was 
an altogether unique and desirable innovation in the life of 
the people of the State. The progress of the celebration 
was watched with great interest by all New England. The 
occasion was so much of a success that its observance will 
probably be introduced in some of the other States in New 
England. In Maine and Vermont, especially, public opin- 
jon appears to incline favorably to the proposal that “ Old 
Home Week” be made a permanent feature of the life of 
the people of those States. 


a 


Two great gatherings of lawyers, representing a large 
share of the intelligence and the character of the United 
States and of Great Britain, were held in Buffalo, N.Y., last 
week. The American Bar Association, one of the two great 
organizations which met, passed a strongly worded resolu- 
tion pledging itself to the cause of arbitration as a means of 
adjusting the controversies between nations, and expressing 
the hope that “the Senate of the United States will approve 
the Convention at The Hague, and that the administration 
will take such steps as may be proper to carry it into effect.” 
The International Law Association, which also met in Buf- 
falo last week, passed a resolution urging its members to 
use their influence “to procure the early ratification of The 
Hague Convention ” and “to promote treaties between two 
or more States agreeing to submit their differences to arbi- 
tration under the provisions of the Convention.” It will be 
remembered that the plan of international arbitration, as 
adopted by the Conference of The Hague, followed very 
closely the scheme which was formulated and pressed upon 
public attention by the members of the International Law 
Association, as well as by the American Bar Association, 
both of which bodies now pledge themselves anew to the 
work of ridding the world of the evil of war as a method of 


settling disputes among the nations. 


& 


A yiGoROUS movement is in progress among the farmers 
of the West, which aims to combine the producing agri- 
cultural forces into a federation for mutual protection and 
advantage. An organization under the name of the Farm- 
ers’ Federation of the Mississippi Valley was organized at 
Topeka last week. The objects of this combination are: 
“to regulate and control the shipment of farm products of 
all the States in the Mississippi Valley; to establish and 
maintain offices, yards, grain elevators; to maintain agents 
to handle, sell, and distribute such products; and to lend 
and borrow money and do a banking business at Topeka, 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
New Orleans.” All the farmers of the West have been in- 
vited to join the new organization, which, as its statement of 
purposes suggests, will aim to control the grain market 
of the continent. The constitution of the Farmers’ Federa- 
tion provides for the accumulation of a working capital 
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of $20,000,000, which is to be realized partly by the collec- 
tion of an annual fee of $1 from each one of its members, 
and partly by the sale of stock in the corporation at the rate 
of $10 a share. The experiment has aroused great interest 
in the East as well as in the West. 


rd 


Ir is now certain that the federation of the colonies in 
Australia will be accomplished, and that the work of build- 
ing up a new English-speaking nation will soon be consum- 
mated. The decisive step in the plan of federation was 
taken last week, when the people of Queensland voted in 
favor of the federal referendum bill by a majority of over 
5,000 ballots. Inasmuch as Victoria, South Australia, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania have already declared their 
approval of the plan of federation, the success of the move- 
ment is assured. New Zealand and Western Australia have 
not yet declared their adherence to the cause of federation; 
but it is taken for granted quite generally that the entrance 
of the two colonies into the Australasian commonwealth is 
merely a question of a short time. The plan of the federa- 
tionists provides for the adoption of an Australian constitu- 
tion, resembling in its general features that of the Dominion 
of Canada. The South Australian Parliament has already 
taken the initiative in the matter of actual federation by 
passing an address to the queen for a new constitution. 
The event, by the way, was made the occasion of an enthu- 
siastic demonstration of loyalty to the throne and the empire, 
the members arising and singing “God save the Queen.” 
It is regarded as certain that the imperial Parliament will 
pass the necessary legislation during the coming session. 


od 


A BLOODLEss revolution has just been accomplished in the 
republic of Santo Domingo. President Figuereo, who as- 
sumed the executive post when the late President Heureaux 
fell under the shots of the assassin, resigned his office last 
Thursday; and the government was formally transferred into 
the hands of the representatives of Gen. Jiminez, the suc- 
cessful claimant to the presidency. Gen. Jiminez was in 
Cuba when President Heureaux was assassinated. When 
the revolutionary movement began in Santo Domingo, Gen. 
Wood, the military governor of Santiago, caused the arrest 
of Gen. Jiminez just as the latter was about to sail for 
Santo Domingo. The leader of the Santo Domingan revo- 
lution was released by the orders of Gen. Brooke, the gov- 
ernor-general of Cuba, and immediately set sail for Santo 
Domingo. In all respects the transfer of power in the West 
Indian republic was accomplished without the occurrence of 
serious disturbances. It was apparent at the outset that the 
movement to place Gen. Jiminez at the head of the admin- 
istration of the island was regarded with favor by the people 
of Santo Domingo, The Santo Domingans are now trying 
to effect a union with the people of Hayti and to bring about 
the formation of a larger and stronger republic than either 
of the two original divisions of the island. It is expected 
that this purpose will be accomplished at an early date. 
The political developments on the island'have been watched 
with great interest at Washington. 


oe 


Lonpon was thrown into a state of bewilderment on Mon- 
day by the announcement from Pretoria that President 
Kruger of the South African Republic had acquiesced in 
the proposal made by Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, her 
Majesty’s secretary of state for the colonies, for another con- 
ference on the pending dispute, The bewildering feature of 
the announcement was contained in the fact that the chief 
executive of the Transvaal, in conceding Mr, Chamberlain’s 
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demand for further discussion of the pending difficulty, 
adroitly reopened the entire question of an Anglo-Boer 
modus vivendi by withdrawing the Boer proposal of a five- 
year franchise. It was realized at once by the diplomats at 
London that President Kruger’s move was a bold one, and 
that it was totally unexpected by Mr. Chamberlain. Then it 
was remembered that representatives of the Orange Free 
State and of Natal had been in conference with the govern- 
ment of Transvaal at Pretoria, and it was conjectured that 
President Kruger’s action in withdrawing the proposal of a 
five-year franchise was the result of some agreement that had 
probably been reached between the three Dutch common- 
wealths with respect to a common plan of action in the event 
of an attack upon the Transvaal by Great Britain. Presi- 
dent Kruger’s action was regarded as a conclusive indication 
of a purpose on the part of the chief executive of the Trans- 
vaal to gain time for further defensive preparations by re- 
opening the entire question at issue. In the mean while 
British industrial interests in the Transvaal are suffering 
very heavily from the prolonged state of suspense in which 
they are kept, and the demands for an early solution of the 
problem are decisive. 


Jt 


An important section of the British public is opposing 
with great earnestness and vigor the policy of the govern- 
ment in South Africa. The indications of this reaction in 
public sentiment are quite as conspicuous in Cape Town as 
in London. The phenomenon is extremely interesting as 
an indication of the direction of the racial and political sym- 
pathies of the people of Cape Colony. In Cape Town an 
interesting issue has been raised by the proposal of the 
empire to prevent the transit through Cape Colony of. con- 
signments of arms and ammunition intended for the Orange 
Free State, a government which is understood to be in sym- 
pathy with the anti-British sentiments of the Transvaalers. 
The peace party in the Cape Assembly has been maintaining 
stoutly, under the leadership of Hon. William P. Schreiner, 
the premier of the colony, that the Orange Free State is 
protected by treaty obligations against any interference with 
her commerce at the hands of the authorities at Cape Town. 
Opinion on the subject in the Assembly is so far divided that 
Mr. Chamberlain has been unable to carry his point. The 
majority in the Assembly declares, furthermore. that Cape 
Colony should maintain neutrality in a war between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal, provided, of course, that the con- 
flict is not caused by a direct act of aggression upon the 
rights of Cape Colony or its inhabitants. 
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TuHE trial of Capt. Dreyfus on the charge of having be- 
trayed the military secrets of France to her enemies is near- 
ing its conclusion. The prosecution took an extraordinary 
step last Monday, when it produced as a witness an Austrian 
refugee, who called himself Cernuschi, and testified that on 
three different occasions he had been informed by a German 
officer, of high rank and standing, that Dreyfus was furnish- 
ing treasonable documents to a foreign government. The 
testimony of M. Cernuschi was a complete surprise to Maitre 
Labori, the able legal defender of Capt. Dreyfus. To judge 
by the personal character of the witness, it is doubtful if his 
allegations will have any weight against the accused, if they 
are considered as testimony. But the introduction by the 
prosecution of accusations from foreign sources had a very 
important bearing on the case as a precedent. It has been 
suspected for some time that the defence contemplated an 
appeal to the German emperor as a last resort. It is doubt- 
ful, of course, if the French government would admit into the 
trial testimony furnished by a foreign government; and it is 
equally doubtful if the emperor of Germany would consent 
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to present himself vicariously, as a witness before a French 
court-martial. In any event, the appearance of M. Cernuschi 
upon the witness-stand at Rennes promises to introduce a 
new element of delay in the progress of the trial by raising 
the question of the availability of foreign evidence in the 
case. 


Brevities. 


He stands in the true line of apostolic succession who has 
the spirit of apostleship. 


The State universities in the West are slowly but steadily 
growing, at the expense of the denominational colleges. 


The Wew Voice has again changed hands; but publication 
will continue under the same name, and probably, also, in 
the interest of temperance. 


Those who have taken flight across the ocean are begin- 
ning to return. Probably in our city churches the occupants 
of the pulpit will bein their places long before the majority 
of the worshippers are in their pews. 


The Doshisha, the evangelical Christian college in Japan, 
has returned to the control of those who founded and en- 
dowed it.. The college will hereafter be manned and guided 
by men of the Neesima type of belief. 


If Dreyfus is condemned and remanded for punishment, 
he will continue to be a disturber of the peace of France. 
But if he is acquitted, and does not die, he will probably 
sink out of sight as a commonplace invalid. 


In all places of summer resort our Unitarian churches are 
beginning to feel the importance of holding summer services. 
Where questions of economy must be considered, there are 
ways by which the summer service may be made to pay for 
itself. 


No one ought to be compelled to accept the services of a 
physician in whose system he does not believe. But for the 
protection of society it is necessary to have certificates given 
by men who are able, in any given case, to determine the 
cause of death. Epidemics break out when dangerous dis- 
eases are concealed. 


Misunderstandings cannot always be avoided. ‘They are 
sometimes part of the process of understanding. They 
might oftener be avoided if it were remembered that no one 
does a wrong thing because it is wrong or the thing criti- 
cised from the point of view of the injured person. “ Put 
yourself in his place” means nothing if it does not mean all 
that it says. 


Although many influential men and women who formerly 
would have made their homes in country towns now seek the 
large cities, still for the small towns there are some compen- 
sations. The tide of blessing begins to flow back in the en- 
dowment of schools, libraries, churches, and parks. The 
old home is not forgotten, and the memory of parents is kept 
green with blessings conferred in their name by their pros- 
perous children. 


All members of Unitarian congregations attending the 
National Conference at Washington will have the advantage 
of reduced rates and any courtesies extended to the confer- 
ence. Men and women who are interested in our work in 
any form should be encouraged to go to Washington. But 
the two lay delegates appointed by the church should be men 
or women who will consider attendance at the regular meet- 
ing's of the Conference their first duty and privilege. 


The late Earl of Shaftesbury touched the weak point in 
all ritualism when he gave his impression of the Romish 
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high mass: “Bells ringing, priests dancing, incense rising, 
fiddles playing; nothing calm or stationary but the wor- 
shippers, who remain there like fellows looking at a balloon. 
Half the world seems to think that to have seen the priest ts an 
act of acceptable devotion.” A spectacle may indeed be edi- 
fying, but there is no merit in being merely a spectator. But 
Protestants in turn do well to ask whether “hearing the 
word” is an infallible means of grace. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Hymn-books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


If any society has twenty-five or fifty copies of the Hymn 
and Tune Book for the Church and Home, the Revised Edi- 
tion, which it is willing to donate to a church that will make 
good use of them, a communication may be sent in care of 
the Christian Register to the undersigned. G. E 


For the Christian Register. 


Lights and Shadows. 


BY CLARA T. ENDICOTT. 


Through the dense and shaded woodland 
Not a single sound is heard 
Save the rustling of a squirrel 
Or the sweet note of a bird. 
On the ground a long, cool shadow 
Cast by pine boughs overhead, 
Shut in, like some silent chamber, 
With a green fern-carpet spread. 


When, without a second’s warning, 
There’s a parting in the trees; 

As if touched by wand of fairy 
Comes this gentle summer breeze. 

All is changed! the dancing sunlight 
Makes the place seem all aglow, 

And the cool and quiet carpet 
Waves and glimmers to and fro. 


Thus it is in life’s dark moments, 
When the heart is sore with pain, 
When it seems as if the shadow 
Never could pass off again, 
That there comes some power uplifting: 
Loving word or thought of friend, 
Fills the heart with dancing sunlight, 
And to sorrow gives an end, 


A Talk with Robert G. Ingersoll. 


BY JOHN C. KIMBALL, 


When Mr. Ingersoll gave in Hartford, Conn., his famous 
lecture on “ The Mistakes of Moses,” it was Saturday night ; 
and he prefaced it with the remark that of course he did 


~ not suppose there were any ministers in the audience to 
_ give it a hearing, as they doubtless were all busy about their 


Sunday sermons. At its close I lingered till he came down 
from the platform, and said to him that in his supposition 
about the ministers he himself had added one mistake to 
those of Moses; for at least one minister of the city was 
present, who had listened to him with a good deal of sympa- 


thy, and —“TI could give you lots of new points.” 


_“ Ah!” he at once exclaimed, smiling, and holding out 
his hand, “I know what you are,—a Unitarian! I don’t have 
any war with them. There is your Dr. Bartol of Boston, 
one of my best friends.” 


>. 
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With that he asked my other name besides Unitarian ; and, 
his wife then joining him,—a healthy, handsome, happy- 
looking woman,— he introduced me to her as a minister not 
ashamed to be there Saturday night, hearing what an infidel 
had to say, and perhaps picking out some of its good things 
to put into his sermon the next day. 

I replied that it was not the first time infidels and Unita- 
rians had been classed together, though usually it was done 
by our orthodox brethren, and sometimes with the added ex- 
planation of our common wickedness that “evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners,” leaving it in doubt, however, 
as to which of us originally had the evil communications and 
which the good manners. 

After some further pleasantriés he sobered down, and 
asked what were the new points about Moses which I had in 
mind. 

“ Have you ever read any of the writers in the recent 
Dutch School of Biblical Criticism,” I inquired, “ Kuenen 
or Knappert or Oort, or the French Renan, or the new 
English and German scholars?” 

’ He confessed he had never heard their names. : 

I told him that was where he had made another mistake, 
that he was altogether too conservative and traditional, that 
to find the real, genuine, thorough-going infidelity, the kind 
to excite the most horror and give church people the greatest 
shock, he must go, not to the sceptics and so-called infidels 
of a past generation, men who, at the worst, only skimmed 
the surface of doubt, but to the modern, new school, ortho- 
dox theologians, students who dredged in the deep sea of 
criticism and brought up strange things out of its sediment 
in the way of names, language, bits of history, fragments of 
old myths and scientific contradictions that made those 
of Voltaire and Volney and Paine seem in comparison mere 
baby’s food. 

He laughed, and, expressing a desire to get at some of this 
recent, genuine, “ strong-meat ” infidelity, asked for a list of 
the writers and of the works where it was to be found, and 
promised to read them the first thing after he got to Boston, 
in which place at all the religious bookstores, as I told him, 
he would see them side by side with diatribes against the old 
milk-and-water infidels, such as Voltaire and Paine. 

“Now,” I added, “ having gone with you so far in recog- 
nizing the mistakes of Moses and the new points of infidel- 
ity, there is one other thing I ought to say in justice to 
myself and Unitarians and the new school theologians, and 
that is that, along with the mistakes, by the same thorough 
research we find new truths of Moses and new points every- 
where of Biblical certainty ; and my criticism of your lecture 
is that, along with the mistakes of Moses, you do not also 
give the truths of Moses,—a thing that in all fairness, even 
as an infidel, it seems to me you ought to do.” 

I cannot recall further all his part of the conversation, 
except that it was characteristically witty and bright. But 
mine was in substance and prosiness that no one man or one 
generation of men, however large-brained, could reach all 
the fulness of truth, either in religion or in anything else; 
that it was like a tall building against which there rested a 
long ladder, a giant’s legs could not mount to the top with 
one step, but that by using the rounds of the ladder, begin- 
ning with the lowest and using the great men of each genera- 
tion as the hands to clasp the rounds, humanity had been 
able to reach, if not the top, yet an ever higher place. 

“Well,” I continued, “ Moses was one of the hands clasp- 
ing a lower round, and lifting a whole race all the distance 
between two of them. Of course, he had a limited view, and 
could not do otherwise than make mistakes with regard to 
the whole truth. But his very mistakes were his helpers in 
lifting up his race and age. If he could have ‘seen and 
taught the whole thing then, he would have had to let go so 
much of what his fellow-men regarded as true that he would 
have been looked upon by them as a worse infidel than 
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even Bob Ingersoll is now by the Christians of our day. 
And the result would have been that, while lifting up himself, 
he would have left them behind. But, by sharing their 
mistakes in a thousand matters, he was able to keep so in 
touch with them and to retain so much of their confidence 
as to have them accept his new views in at least one or two. 

“Such,” I said, “is, to my mind, the philosophy of all 
progress, especially all religious progress. Truth is not 
soniething let down out of heaven for men to open their 
minds and swallow, but something to be climbed up to out 
of earth for men to see and seize. Infidels have their use 
in reaching it by getting people, as you are doing, to let go 
enough of the old errors to take in some of the new verities. 
But let them beware of loosening their hold too completely, 
even of errors; for the result would be a tumbling of us all 
_back on to the ground from which we started. Nature sets 
us a good example of how it is to be done. If you will 
watch the trees the coming autumn, you will see that before 
the old leaves are dropped off the buds are already started 
for next year’s growth. And so always, before discarding 
“the world’s last year doctrines, we want to make sure that 
its faith life has gone into at least the germs of some new 
truth. : 

“Moses,” I went on,— it was a good chance to preach to 
him beforehand a part of my Sunday sermon, and, minister 
like, I used it,— “ Moses was, indeed, as you show, on a low 
round of the ladder compared with that on which we now 
stand; but, if there had been no Moseses in the past with 
their mistakes, climbing faithfully those lower rounds, there 

- would have been no Ingersolls and Bartols, not to say Kim- 
balls, in the present with their truths, occupying our upper 
ones; and it ill becomes us to despise any of those lower 
climbers by whose fidelity in their positions we are where we 
are,— is too much like the college boy’s despising the igno- 
rance of the old father by whose earnings in the workshop 
his own liberal education has been paid for.” 

“ Besides,” — this, I think, was my thirdly,—‘“ we have 
none of us yet arrived at the fulness of truth. We are all on 
that same ladder Moses and David and Jesus and Paul were 
on in the past,— are all with our truths continually making 
mistakes. And just as when three thousand years from now 
some other ‘ Bob’ Ingersoll comes along to Hartford Satur- 
day night and lectures in Allen Hall to an audience with one 
minister in it on ‘The Mistakes of Ingersoll and Bartol and 
Kimball,’ we shall want him, in all fairness, to put in with them 
the truths we are standing for, go on what is alike the good 
infidel and the good Christian principle of doing as we 
would be done by. It seems to me that you now, side by 
side with the mistakes of Moses, ought to set forth in your 
lecture his great religious truths.” 

I will give Mr. Ingersoll the credit of listening to my 
wisdom as attentively as I had to his wit; and at its 
close, which was brought about a little suddenly by the im- 
patient janitor’s shutting off the lights and motioning to 
shut the doors, he answered good-naturedly and with a 
shrewdness his replies had manifested all through, and 
which I see I have only faintly indicated, “ Mr. Kimball, I 
agree with you entirely in the justice of what you say; but 
my excuse for not acting on it, and for giving only one side, 
is that you ministers for three thousand years have been 
preaching only the truths of Moses, so that to even the thing 
up and get both sides a good fair start we want Bob Inger- 
solls for the next three thousand years to lecture only on his 
mistakes; and then at the end of that time there will be 
a call for some other fellow to come along who, like you, is a 
good mixture of alike the infidel and the Christian, and set 
forth, as you say, side by side, both the mistakes and the 
truths of Moses.” 

With that parting shot he took the arm of his wife as if 
she, at any rate, were to him no mistake, and both said a 
pleasant “ good-night,” 
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“What is Excellent, as God lives, is Permanent,” 


BY CHARLES E. PERKINS. 


The days haste by, the years increase, 
Youth climbs full swiftly to life’s noon ; 
The shadows lengthen, age comes soon; 

A little time, and time will cease. 


So swiftly speeds the world away, 
A tale that needs few words to tell; 
Yet lives he long who liveth well, 

And truth makes grand life’s briefest day. 


For faith, work, love, there yet is space, 
And time to win and prove a friend, 
Ere yet man’s journey finds its end, 

And he with death stands face to face. 


And joy is his who service gives 

To others, not alone to Self: 

Who strives for goodness more than pelf, 
He, and he only, fully lives. 


Death writes not jzés when the shore 
Of time is reached, but writes instead, 
Above each true and faithful head, 

Resurge: live forevermore | 


Bird Study. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


I was awakened yesterday by a strange, choking sound, 
mingled with some exquisite bird-notes. For a while it was 
impossible to determine the source of the medley. Soon, 
however, with a jerk of triumph, my catbird brought out a 
few of his own trills; and then I knew what he was. At 
his lesson he went again,— a whistle, a squeak, a trill, a dis- 
gusted flat-out. Work as he would, he could not get his 
lesson. But it was clear what he was at. The forest worm 
had so defoliated the woods that wood-thrushes, impelled by 


lack of good coverts, were making our shrubbery ring with 


their silvery notes,— a long whistle, and then a tinkle and a 
wild, glorious ring, like nothing that any other bird has ever 
attained. The catbirds have been my special pet for many 
years. Six pairs are nesting in my shrubs this summer. 
They are wonderfully wise and witty, and interested in all 
that goes on. They imitate other birds with ease. They 
laugh a robin song over and over, and tumble it out as a big 
joke. They do the squirrel, the guinea-hen, or scraps of 
easy tunes. But this wood-thrush, another cousin of both 
catbird and robin, has been a puzzle and despair of my pets. 
The one who nests nearest my balcony is the one who has 
tried the hardest, and to-day is in the sulks because he can- 
not get the swing of this foreigner’s music. If the result is 
to be that my catbirds will not whistle any more or sing to 


me, I shall be ready to have these glorious bell-ringers go 


back to the woods. 

I do not know how a summer could be endurable without 
these dear bird friends. About May 1o the first catbird 
gets here; and his first appearance is near my windows, 
peeping in and giving me low, soft, whistling notes, that say 
as plainly as I can say to him: “‘ How glad I am to see you! 
Are all things hereabout, safe ; and are there any more cats?” 
Having made a thorough investigation, he settles on an elm- 
tree overhanging my balcony, and spends a whole day talk- 
ing,— I in my hammock and he in his English elm, just over 
the honeysuckle bush where he will have his nest. Another 
pair nests behind the barn in my raspberry garden. The male 


is a marvellous singer; but his spouse is jealous, and some- - 


times chases him out of an apple-tree, where he likes to 
pérch and sing. He knows my admiration for him; and, 


Se ON, 
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He is very susceptible to flattery. But the 
best mimic- is another that nests in one of my vineyards. 


This fellow is very comic in his tastes, and gives me lots 


_ blackbird. He is never allowed to stay with us. 


_ they break up some robins’ nests. 


of sport. Last May only one catbird arrived before the 
roth, and for two days he was again absent. It seemed 
possible that the severe winter had killed my friends. I was 


in distress, for their companionship was almost\that of 


human friendship. But a week later, about the 2oth, they 
were all here, every one joyously happy, and fairly bubbling 
over with melody. ~ ; 

They divided up my gardens very fairly, so far as they 
themselves were concerned. Six houses were put up,— one in 
the upper vineyard, one in the lower vineyard, one in each 
raspberry garden, one in the shrubbery, and one by my bal- 
cony. Do they really own this place, or do I? What 
claim have I to the earth and the sky, or even to the fruits 
that grow out of the earth? Is it because of my residency 
and occupancy? Well, they have their houses here. The 
oldest one has built his cottage in his favorite bush these ten 
or twelve years past. He has scolded three generations of 
cats, has killed vermin off the trees, and added quite as much 
to the homefulness of the property as I have. Do the trees 
grow for me or for you, Eric? This property right is not a 
question so easily settled. I imagine it is really a sort of 
joint investment. ‘The bird puts in labor and song, and we 
put in work and articulation. We cannot very well get on 
without each other. Of the two, he can spare me more 
readily than I can him. But that is hardly so. ‘The catbird 
never sings in his wood coverts. Most people never know 
that he does sing. This wonderful melody of his is heard 
only when he feels perfectly safe, as he is with me. Hesoon 
learns to know what we are, and whether we take an interest 
in him. Give him protective care, and he comprehends it. 
The robin has become so dependent upon man that he never 
attempts to live apart from us. Luckily, everybody protects 
robins; for a worse blunderhead in the way of self-protection 
never was. His mud palace is stuck out openly, without the 
least effort at concealment. His cousin, the catbird, is, on 
the contrary, so shrewd ‘in hiding that I seldom see a nest 
without a sharp search for it. I am confident that Nature 
(God) has not yet been understood in this matter. We shall 
come, after-a while, to a much closer and mutually helpful 
copartnership in owning the world. So I count the birds 
into my family, and plant for them as well as myself. A few 
berries! Why, yes. God bless you, my pets. Help your- 
self, just as I do. :; 

One thing I have found out, that there are outlaws among 
the birds as there are among us— Arab stocks that cannot 
be brought into co-operation, but are natural thieves. I am 
asked, Where are your English sparrows? ‘They never come 
here, sir. If one does show himself, he is warned off by the 
occupants. It is safer for them to keep away. This is Bird 
Paradise. Its peace would be destroyed at once by the 
reprobates. Catbirds, robins, grosbeaks, kingbirds, gold- 
finches, indigo-birds, song-sparrows, purple finches, orioles, 
wood-thrushes, can all live together; but they will not toler- 
ate these English scamps within bounds. ‘They are all over 
my neighbors’ houses and lots, but never cross the lines. I 
do not note any other bird that raises a commotion except the 
His first 
appearance excites the whole community, who evidently 
enter into a protective league to fight him away. Crows fly 
over at morning and at night, and very early in the morning 
I have seen a black 
burglar sit on the edge of a nest, and pick out a fat little 
baby-bird for his breakfast. He will, by hook or crook, 


have the whole of that family. But, for all this criminal ten- 


dency, the birds do not think so badly of the crows as of the 
blackbirds and English sparrows. I believe it is: because 
they fight hawks. A battle of crows and hawks overhead is 
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when I go to the laboratory witdow and whistle, he responds. 
in a moment. 


‘life yields a new thought with every petal.” 
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a sight to be seéti, espécially when the other birds, led by the 
kingbird, join in, always on the side of the crow. 
I should like to tell you what I see and hear in the way of 


the evolution of bird language and much more, but that must 
wait. 


God’s Bird. 


Nay, not thine eagle, Lord, 
No golden eagle I, 

That creep half fainting on the sward, 
And have no wings to fly. 


But take me in thy hand 
To be thy sparrow then: 

Were sparrows two in Holy Land, 
One farthing bought the twain. 


—Katharine Tynan Hickson. 


The Pageant of Summer. 


BY NATHALIE W. HOMANS, 


Not long ago a lover of nature, referring to Emerson’s 
beautiful passage on the refulgent summer, gave it as his im- 
pression that ‘it would be difficult to multiply passages cele- 
brating the high tide of the year,” and that, while spring’s del- 
icate loveliness, autumn’s splendor, and winter’s majesty of 
cold were fruitful subjects in prose and verse, the beauty 
of the full midsummer was much less frequently the theme 
of this high impassioned praise. One need not attempt an 
anthology of summer, to be convinced that this is so; Even 
those who most often interpret the seasons for us seldom 
sing the glory of midsummer days and nights. I know 
but one English writer whose books abound in appreciation 
of every aspect of summer life. Keenly sensitive to beauty, 
with the poet’s imagination and the scientist’s fidelity to 
fact, Richard Jefferies’s later work bears the full flower of 
his patient and sympathetic observation of nature’s every 
manifestation. ‘To his intense and passionate desire for life 
—* more life, and fuller””—the sensuous richness and abun- 
dance of summer appealed with irresistible persuasion. For 
him “the exceeding beauty of the earth in her splendor of 
“Tt is enough,” 
he says, “to lie on the sward in the shadow of green boughs, 
to listen to the songs of summer, to drink in the sunlight, 
the air, the flowers, the sky, the beauty of all; or upon the 
hill-tops to watch the white clouds rising over the curved 
hill-lines, their shadows descending the slope; or on the 
beach to listen to the sweet sigh as the smooth sea runs up 
and recedes. It is lying beside the immortals, in-drawing 
the life of the ocean, the earth, and the sun.” 

In his exquisite paper, “The Pageant of Summer,” Jef- 
feries reveals the depth of the riches of his knowledge of 
Nature and her ways. Unrivalled in beauty of thought and 
simplicity of expression, it leads us along “the living stair- 
case of the spring, step by step upwards to the great gallery 
of the summer,” which he enters with a rare appreciation of 
the mystery and the loveliness therein. It opens very simply 
with the rushes: “ Green rushes long and thick, standing up 
above the edge of the ditch, told the hour of the year as 
distinctly as the shadow on the dial the hour of the day. 
Green and thick and sappy to the touch, they felt like sum- 
mer, soft and elastic, as if full of life, mere rushes though 
they were.” And it closes on a characteristic note: “Let 
us labor to make the heart grow larger as we become older, 
as the spreading oak gives more shelter. That we could but 
take to the soul some of the greatness and the beauty of the 
summer!” 

As we look back over the pageant of the summer, whose 
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last golden days are now passing in swift procession, Jef- 
feries’s longing finds an echo in our hearts, Would that we 
might add to the soul as its indefeasible possession some 
portion of the beauty which the fleeting days have so lav- 
ishly bestowed! At least we may lay up for ourselves in 
happy memory the treasures which sea and sky, mountains, 
woods, and winds have yielded, if, happily, they may abide 
with us through the long winter days. 

Thinking of a vanished summer, one of our own poets has 
put his thought into lovely expression, thus : — 


“ Where have they gone, the happy summer days, 
With all their loveliness of earth and sky, 
Which we have seen so gayly passing by, 

Till now the Jast a moment more delays? 


“ Whither have fled their mornings cool and sweet? 
Whither their dreamy haze of highest noon? 
Whither their sunset glories, and the croon 

Of many waters murmurously fleet ? 


“ These summer days, that have so sweetly fled, 
Have their Avallon wherein they abide, 
Like good King Arthur after he had died, 

Or seemed to die when still he was not dead. 


“Jt is a quiet place within the heart, 
Where they live on for many an after day, 
Blessing alike our labor and our play; 
And never more from us do they depart. 


“ And when we know not why we are so gay, 
And when we laugh, nor know the reason why, 
God sees in us a gleam of summer sky, 
Or hears some brook go laughing on its way.” 


The Thought of a Personal God. 


BY ALICE PARKMAN CARTER. 


“You Unitarians don’t believe in any personal God, do 
you?” asked an Episcopalian friend lately. A- good deal 
startled, I questioned her as to her impression, and found 
that she had been listening to an address, delivered, I believe, 
by a layman, in which a protest was probably made against 
such an idea of God as is given in Genesis,— a God who was 
like a magnified and powerful man, who could be seen, who 
talked familiarly with human beings, who walked in the 
Garden of Eden, who sometimes changed his mind, and who 
did not always behave according to our modern ideas of the 
highest ethics. Such was undoubtedly the protest made in 
this case, for it is one which we often hear; but my friend 
carried away from it the idea that we Unitarians believed in 


nothing but a power in nature, and that our religion was ~ 


simply a form of Pantheism. Probably the speaker, whoever 
he was, did not intend to convey any such idea; but I some- 
times wonder whether most people do not misunderstand such 
utterances, and whether they do not often therefore do an 
immense deal of harm. 

When our ministers try by their spoken and written words 
to raise our thoughts to a higher conception of God than as 
a personality, they undoubtedly do not mean that, when they 
pray before us, they have no sense of any personal presence 
while they speak; but the question is, Do their people always 
understand them? Are they understood by the half-grown 
boys and girls in their churches, whose’ imaginations have 
probably never been able to grasp any other idea of God 
than the personal one, and are told to give that up, as a 
mistake? And is it only the very young who find it difficult 
to grasp this thought of a God who is Spirit, and non-per- 
sonal? I believe myself that it is well-nigh impossible for 
average men and women to conceive of any Being whom they 
can love and pray to, and about whom they can teach their 

children, who is not at least as much of a personality as 
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I do fiot say that such a conception is the right 
one, but only that it is the only one which can be grasped by 
the average human mind. Doubtless there are men’‘and women 
who have a perfectly clear and reverent idea of what they 
themselves mean by their seemingly pantheistic utterances, 


but it seems very doubtful whether they can impart it to” 


others, unless here and there, in exceptional cases. It cer- 
tainly seems therefore as if they were running a great risk of 
breaking down more than they can build up. 

It seems as if our ministers, in their anxiety to impart to 
us the great truth that “God is Spirit,” sometimes use a 


-vague and mystical form of words which conveys to their 


average, non-mystical, non-philosophical hearers an impres- 
sion which the speakers themselves would shudder at if they 
realized that they were taking away from them the only 
thought of God which their minds are able to grasp, with- 
out succeeding in supplying any other distinct thought of 
him. For who can explain what God is? Can we hope, 
while in the body, and shut in by its limitations, to have a 
clear understanding of the Infinite One? Is it well therefore 
for us human beings to talk much to each other about what 
God is not, unless we feel quite sure of being able to give a 
clear and true understanding of what he is? and can even the 
wisest or most spiritual among us, ministers or laymen, give 
any such clear idea, excepting by means of a symbol? 

Every jeweller will tell us that he cannot make our gold 
ornaments without mixing some alloy with the pure gold. 
May it not be that some such alloy is necessary for us imper- 
fect beings to mix with the pure gold of our faith, until we 
are free from the imperfections resulting from living in our 
material forms? We need not make that alloy out of false- 
hood or superstition, but only out of that old symbol,— on 
which man’s religious nature has fed itself from time imme- 
morial,— the symbol of a personal Being who represents to 
us the Infinite Creator. Is not the whole history of humanity 
full of these symbols and helps? and do not our souls con- 
stantly receive an idea through a material medium of com- 
munication? The great thoughts of men whom we have 
never seen come to us through the printed page. That 
page is neither the writer himself nor his spoken words; but 
shall we, therefore, refuse to read? Even the thoughts 
uttered by those nearest and dearest to us can reach us only 
by means of their tongues and vocal organs; but shall we 
then refuse to talk and listen? The blessed light of heaven 
can reach us only through the eye. But is the eye, therefore, 
the light itself? and, because it is not, shall we destroy it, and 
leave ourselves in darkness? May it not be so also with the 
thought of God? 


“ What heart can understand thy name, 
Or, searching, find thee out?” 


says our beautiful Unitarian hymn. 

“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me. Itis high. I can- 
not attain to it,” said the Psalmist of long ago; and do not our 
own hearts echo the words of both ancient and modern poets? 
The average human mind cannot apparently grasp the high- 
est and most spiritual idea of the Almighty. If it could, why 
has man always needed such symbols as the Jewish Jehovah, 
the Greek Zeus, the Christian God (so often called by the 
name of Jesus), and all the other forms by which man has 
worshipped the Unseen? Can we not, therefore, still use a 


symbol to help us to realize the idea which, like the light of — 


heaven to our bodily sense, will not permeate us without the 
help of some medium suited to our imperfect nature? Jesus 
gave us such a symbol when he taught us to say, “ Our Father, 
who art in heaven.” Can any modern teacher give usa 
better one? The most radical Unitarian would not, I hope, 
deny that Jesus was a great religious genius. How can we, 
then, who are not great religious geniuses, expect to go be- 
yond the great founder of the Christian religion in our con- 
ception of the Creator? Why should we even try? - 
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In Mr. Savage’s “Four Great Questions” it seems as 
if he might be understood as making a similar plea to mine, 
when he says; “So long as I am an anthropos, a man, all my 
thoughts about anything must be anthropomorphic”; and, 
again, “God is not something poorer than person,... but 
infinitely above and beyond.” 

I believe that the human heart demands this symbol of a 
personal God, and that, if it should ever be lost from our 
Unitarian faith in the future days, then the knell of that 
faith as a distinct organization would be sounded. Those 
among the Unitarians of the future who were able to accept 
the thought of a non-personal God would, I believe, be too 
few to maintain a separate form of worship, in which they 
would certainly not be aided by those who, unable to under- 
stand that thought, had become agnostics, with no religious 
belief at all. “As to those who still continue to feel that they 


simply could not exist without the symbol of a personal God,’ 


they would seek it in other creeds, preferring to accept any- 
thing and everything in the way of belief rather than to have 
only an abstract idea to worship, Rather than that, they 
would prefer to worship Jesus as the symbol of the Almighty. 

We Unitarians cannot believe that Jesus himself would 
have in the least approved using him as such a symbol, 
but he certainly did approve of that which he himself gave 
us. While it was he who taught us that ‘God is a Spirit,” 
or, as the new translation gives it, that “ God is Spirit,’ it 
was also he who habitually talked to an unseen, and appar- 
ently personal Being, and -who taught us to call that Being 


_ “Our Father.” 


What is Religion? 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


“Has religion a scientific basis?” is a question discussed 
a few years ago at a meeting of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion. To the wording of the question I objected on the 
ground that religion is a fact of human life and history, as 
much as astar or a stone is a fact of the universe. One 
might as well ask whether language, or love and hatred, or 
social life, has a scientific basis. Religion is a fact in the 
world, and as such must be recognized by the man of science, 
and by the historian, philosopher, and sociologist. . Whether 
certain theories about religion have a scientific basis is another 
question. 

When men say that they do not believe in religion, they 
mean to say that they do not believe in certain theological 
creeds or theories put forth as religion. Those who in their 
marrowness and zeal have confounded the great fact of re- 
ligion with speculative dogmas are responsible mainly for 
sweeping denials of religion by those who cannot believe the 
dogmas, and fail to distinguish between these transient forms 
and superficial expressions of the religious sentiment and 
the great fact of religion itself. 

Religion is a proper subject for scientific study. It can be 
studied as it manifests itself to-day in the life of the race, 
among savages, with their undeveloped thought and low 
ideals, as well as among civilized and enlightened men, 
between whose religious ideas and those of men in a state of 
intellectual childhood there is not much in common. 

Religion can be studied in the history of the Egyptians, 


Hebrews, Hindus, and Mohammedans, in the history of the’ 


Greeks and Romans, in the history of Christian nations, in 
the traditions of savages. 

Manifestations of the religious sentiment may be studied 
by the physician and by the psychologist as well as by the 
ethical and social reformer. Those who confine their study 
of religion to the speculative part, to questions of origin and 
destiny, to theories,in regard to the nature of God or the con- 
ditions of life beyond this bank and shoal of time, are not 
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likely to have the broadest or most accurate knowledge of 
religion as a fact of human nature and as a factor in human 
progress. : 

If the doctrine of evolution is true, it applies to religion as 
well as to ethics, language, art, society, government, etc. It 
applies to the subjective element as well as to the objective 
element of religion. There must have been an atheism which 
preceded reflective thought. Not until men began to recog- 
nize Power underlying or manifesting itself in phenomena, 
and began to feel their dependence upon it, to wonder about 
it, to fear, admire, and reverence it, could there have been re- 
ligious belief or emotion. 

According to evolutionary thought, if I mistake not, a cor- 
rect definition of religion, fundamentally considered, is the 


‘recognition of Power to which man is subject and upon 


which he is dependent, with correspondent emotions. Re- 
ligion is an expression of man’s relation to the Ultimate of 
being, whether shown in fetishism, henotheism, polytheism, 
monotheism, or agnosticism. 

How far the religious man is also a moral man — moral in 
thought and conduct— is determined by his moral develop- 
ment and education and environment. Religious emotion 
may be strong, and the moral disposition, or the will to over- 
come evil, or both, may be weak. This we should expect 
on a friori grounds; and history of religions, and observa- 
tion to-day, prove it to be true. 

The foregoing definition of religion is too general to satisfy 
one whose interest in religions is chiefly religious rather than 
philosophical. Religion has many aspects, and they all need 
to be considered in order to take a just and comprehensive 
view of the subject. \ 

Coleridge defines religion as the union of the ‘subjective 
and the objective.” The subject is the Me: the object is 
the Not Me. 

‘A likeness to God, according to our ability,” is Plato’s 
definition of religion. 

Religion, according to Kant, is “reverence for the moral 
law as of divine command.” 

“The union of the finite and infinite,’ says Schelling. 

“ Faith in a moral government of the world” (Fichte). 

“ Morality becoming conscious of the free universality of 
its concrete essence” (Hegel). This is interpreted to mean 
“ perfect mind becoming conscious of itself.” 

According to Schleiermacher, religion is “ immediate self- 
consciousness of the absolute dependence of all the finite on 
the infinite.” 

Jeremy Taylor’s definition of religion is “the whole duty 
of man, comprehending in it justice, charity, and sobriety.” 

“ Every man worships a conception of his own mind” 
(R. W. Mackay). 

“Religion is a state of sentiment toward God” (F. W. 
Newman). 

“Religion is the culminating meridian of morals” (Dr. 
James Martineau). 

“Religions are many: reason is one. We are all 
brothers.’ This phrase is on the lips of every Chinese, and 
the Chinese bandy it from one to the other with the most ex- 
quisite urbanity.” (Huc’s “Journey through the Chinese 
Empire.”) 

“ Religion without morality is superstition which deceives 
the unfortunate with a false hope, and makes them incapable 
of improvement” (Fichte). : 

“The Thugs, the religious sect of professional murderers 
in Hindostan, are very strict in observing the ceremonial 
rules of their faith. ... No Thug was ever known to offer in- 
sult, either in act or speech, to the woman he was about to 
murder.” (Sleeman.) 

“Fashionable religion visits a man diplomatically three or 
four times,— when he is born, when he marries, when he 
falls sick, and when he dies,— and for the rest never inter- 
feres with him ” (Emerson). 
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“ A man is a Christian if he goes to church, pays his pew 
tax, bows to the parson, believes with his sect, and is as 
good as other people. That is our religion.” (Theodore 
Parker.) 

“ There is no pestilence in a State like a zeal for religion 
independent of morality.” 

“So pious as to be utterly intolerable” (H. W. Beecher). 

“Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion ” (Washington). 

“ Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to natural 
piety, to laws, to refutation, all of which may be guides to 
an outward moral virtue, though religion were not” (Bacon). 

Shelley defines religion as “man’s perception of his rela- 
tion to the principle of the universe.” 

“The true religious philosophy of an imperfect being is 
not a system or creed, but, as Socrates taught, an infinite 
search or approximation” (Mackay’s “ Progress of the In- 
tellect ”’). 

Is there any finer statement of the religious mood than 
that by Wordsworth in “ Tintern Abbey”? 


“ And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thought ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, — 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Jew and Christian. 


It has been truly said that God often communes with his 
children, and that, when he has a message to convey, he 
chooses his messenger and sends us his word in his own in- 
scrutable way. When God felt the hour had come to reveal 
himself to man, he chose for his messenger the patriarch 
Abraham, and gave to him the courage to proclaim, in the 
midst of idolatry, the belief in an unknowable and unseeable 
God. When the Almighty felt the time was at hand to up- 
lift his people, he chose Moses as his messenger, and touched 
him with the spark of divinity, and the children of Israel be- 
came the possessors of the immortal Ten Commandments. 
When the hour arrived for these commandments to be spread 
among the nations of the world, Jesus was chosen, who, 
through his disciple, Paul, became the herald of God’s word, 
and thus brought to the benumbed and benighted minds of 
the heathen nations a moral joy and a spiritual bliss thereto- 
fore to them unknown. 


Had there been no Abraham, there would have been no 


Moses. 
Had there been no Moses, there would have been no Jesus. 
Had there been no Jesus, there would have been no Paul. 
Had there been no Paul, there would have been no Chris- 
tianity. 
Had there been no Christianity, there would have been no 
Luther. 
Had there been no Luthers, there would have been no 
Pilgrim Fathers to land on these shores with the Jewish Bible 
under their arms, 
_ Had there been no Pilgrim Fathers, there would have been 
no Civil or religious liberty, tyranny and despotism would still 
rule the earth, and the human family would still live in men- 
tal, moral, and physical bondage. 

' Had there been no Jesus and no Paul, the God of Israel 
would still be the God of a handful, the God of a petty, 
obscure, and insignificant tribe of Jews. 

Had there been no Jesus and no Paul, the magnificent 
moral teachings of Moses would still be confined to the 
thinly scattered believers in Judaism, and the great world of 
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men and women would. have been left so much the poorer 
because of their ignorance of these benign teachings. 

Let those of us who are Jews be thankful that there was a 
Jesus and a Paul. Let us more keenly appreciate that, 
through the wonderful influence of these heroic characters, 
the mission of the Jew is being better fulfilled and his teach- 
ings are being spread to the remotest nooks and corners of 
the world by Christianity, “a religion by which millions have 
been, and still are, quickened and inspired.” Let us not 
forget that, through the influence of Jesus and Paul, the ten 
commandments of Moses, the sublime utterances of Isaiah, 
of Micah, of Jeremiah, the proverbs of Solomon, and the 
psalms of David, have brought and are bringing, and will 
continue to bring, balm and comfort, joy and happiness, 
spiritual bliss and moral sunshine, into untold millions of 
homes. 

Thus is the Christian, through Jesus and Paul, deeply in- 
debted to the Jew; and thus is the Jew, also through ‘Jesus 
The Christian 
and Jew of to-day, each in his way, is manfully striving to 
perform his part in preaching the belief in a God whom they 
have in common, and who is all-just, all-wise, and all-know- 
ing, Each is trying to do his share to fulfil his mission by 
spreading among his fellow-men a love for morality and 
righteousness. 

Christianity and Judaism are supplemental to each other. 
Had there been no Judaism, there could have been no Chris- 
tianity. Had there been no Christianity, the message of 
Judaism could not have become so speedily universalized. 
There is ample room in this broad world for the followers of 
both beliefs to accomplish, side by side, a most heroic re- 
ligious and moral work. A difference in matters of theology 
need in no way interfere with Jew and Christian preaching 
and teaching the fatherhood of God, and living in the spirit 
of the brotherhood of man. So to teach and so to live, 
whether born under the influence of church or synagogue, 
whether looking upon the Nazarene as a man or God, is to 
win moral happiness in this world and in the world hereafter. 

It is not necessary that Jew shall become Christian, nor 
that Christian shall become Jew. Each in his own way can 
be true to his faith, and can continue to observe the laws of 
God as he understands them, to worship his Creator in 
accordance with the dictates of his own conscience. Both 
may continue to live side by side in peace and in harmony, 
respecting each other’s beliefs, manifesting the fullest toler- 
ance for each other’s religious opinions, giving each other 
credit for good intentions, loving each other for their virtues, 
and casting the mantle of charity over each other’s failings. 

May Jew and Christian continue to seek out the many 
beliefs they have in common, and to join hands in working 
together for common humanity ! 

May the object-lesson become multiplied a thousand-fold 
the world over, which for years existed in my own city, 
where our worthy rabbi worked in the most perfect harmony 
with a Protestant ex-clergyman and a devout Catholic for 
the common purpose of saving the youth in our midst from 
vice and degradation! What a glory and a joy it would be 
to the Nazarene, were he now to return to life and find his 
beloved Jewish brethren and his earnest Christian followers 
living side by side in peace and in harmony, and working to- 
gether for a common good ! 

May the Jew continue to cultivate a broad and liberal 
spirit! May he avoid the narrowness, the religious exclu- 
siveness of the Pharisee and Sadducee of old! May his 
sympathies continue to widen, his religious horizon to 
broaden, and may his spirit of tolerance become his crown- 
ing glory ! 

May the Christian continue to preach and to practise the 
ethics of Judaism as set forth in the Old as well as in the 
New Testament! May he strive to eliminate from Christian- 
ity the elements of paganism grafted into ‘it during its earlier 
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history, and may his doctrines become still more purified 
_and brought back to the pure and simple beliefs taught by 
the humble carpenter from Galilee ! 

May Jew and Christian thus be brought into still closer 
touch and into still greater harmony and fellowship ! 

May each of us, in our own way, strive to fulfil the noble 
teachings of our beliefs, and aim to live in accordance 
with the many. lofty and beautiful truths imbibed at the 
breast of Judaism by the Nazarene and by Paul, which they 
gave back to the world clothed in a newer and brighter form ! 

May the Christian, in accordance with the dictates of his 
conscience, continue to preach Jesus as “the divine man 
who lived humanly,” and may the Jew learn to look upon 
him as “the human man who lived divinely”! May Jesus — 
instead of being the dividing line between Jew and Christian 
—thus become the connecting link between the divine 
mother religion, Judaism, and her noble daughter, Christi- 
anity !- 

May we as Jews and you as Christians, in this spirit learn 
to truly love our neighbors as ourselves, and by example as 
well as by precept become nations of priests and a blessing 
to the human family!— Henry Weinstock, in Oakland es 
guirer. 


Spiritual Life. 


When you come down from the summits, you do not come 
away from God. There is no task in life in which you do 
not need him. The work-bench needs his light as truly as 
the cloister—P/illips Brooks. 


od 


The glory of a life is in the quantity of devotedness to 
God, in the fidelity with which the simplest thing is done, in 
the quantity of the higher life that can be thrown into the 
lowliest duty or the humblest position —/. ” W. Ware. 


az 


The Ideal Life,— what is it but the realization of our 
Own oneness with the Infinite, and the helping others to 
realize theirs, showing what caz be done through our own 
living and loving, and by our words bearing witness to the 
Eternal Verities ? — Se/ected. 

wt 


We think of heaven as something that must visit us from 
afar. ... But the new heaven and the new earth will only be 
the unveiling to us of what already is. It is only our blind- 
ness that needs to be removed, only our spiritual faculties 
that need to be awakened.— Lucy Larcom. 


ve 


How easily we lose poise, swept by the currents of life! 
Our root is not deep enough. Consider the lily resting on 
the face of the waters, its roots far below. How serene it 
rides the ripples, and how confidently it has sought the light, 
that its life may expand therein above the turbulence of the 
waves ! — Trinities and Sanctities. 


a 


A soul in which the spirit of a divine purpose is at flood 
glorifies everything it touches, enhaloes every place and 
act, lifts the meanest thing to be divine, sends the thrill of 
its energy through the dullest, puts life into that which seems 
death. Such a soul transfigures, if it may not transmute, 
everything it comes in contact with—/. “% W. Ware. 


& 


Oh, could I... transport thee direct from the beginnings 
to the endings, how were thy eyesight unsealed and thy heart 
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set flaming in the light sea of celestial wonder! Then sawest 
thou that this fair universe, were it in the meanest province 
thereof, is in very deed the star-domed city of God; that 
through every star, through every grass-blade, and most 
through every living soul, the glory of a present sa still 
beams.— Zhomas Carlyle. 


The Still Hour. 


The quiet of a shadow-haunted pool, 
Where light breaks through in glorious tenderness, 
Where the tranced pilgrim in the shelter cool 
Forgets the way’s distress,— 


Such is this hour, this silent hour with Thee! 
The trouble of the restless heart is still, 
And every swaying wish breathes reverently 

The whisper of thy will. 


Fountain of Life, in thee alone is Light! 
Shine through our being, Cleansing us of sin, 
Till we grow lucid with thy presence bright,— 
The peace of God within. 


Tf, in our thoughts, by thee made calm and clear, 
The brightening image of thy face we see, 
What hour of all our lives can be so dear 
As this still hour with thee! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Law of the Lily. 


BY REV. EDWARD G. SPENCER. 


Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.— Mart. vi. 28. 


Of all the arts to which men devote themselves, the art of 
living is supreme. Few attain to mastery therein, and few 
are clearly conscious of its illimitable range and power. It 
is the most comprehensive of all the arts, and the one whose 
character and necessities are most widely misapprehended or 
ignored. 

I speak of life as an art because it consists in the em- 
ployment of definite means to effect a definite end, and 
because success in this employment is both difficult and 
rare. I assert its pre-eminence among the arts because its 
instruments are most varied, and its aims of such finality as 
to lay all other arts under tribute for their fulfilment. I 
affirm its frequent misapprehension because men use its 
means unintelligently, and without reference to the inevi- 
table result. 

No man labors artistically in any craft who does not 
labor religiously; and men have not yet learned to make 
a religion of living,— to work at the business of living with 
devotion to the higher ideals, with firm faith in its inspira- 
tions, by zealous employment of all its means, in simple 
deference to its inflexible laws, under sublime conviction of 
the transcendent value of the forthcoming product. Not- 
withstanding that men live more wisely and pleasurably in 
this age than in any age preceding it, they still fail to grasp 
life’s most palpable and most pertinent truth,— that the nor- 
mal end and aim of living is life, that the last results of all 
effort and aspiration are vital results, and that every success 
is failure and every gain loss which falls short of this con- 
summation. The thought of being as that which is to be 
religiously prized and cultivated does not occupy the 
supreme place among the objects of human interest and. 
endeavor. ‘The effort to be does not enlist the strength and 
the resource of human nature to a degree corresponding to 
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its importance. By one of those incomprehensible twists of 
the human intellect which are so common and so fateful, 
the fundamental relations of life are distorted and reversed. 
The tributary means becomes the imperial end, and the 
worshipful reality is forgotten while men idolize the steps by 
which they ascend to its throne. Life is treated, not as an 
end in itself, but as a means to ends that are relatively 
remote and unworthy. We consecrate ourselves to every- 
thing but that which is most worthy; and life, the one legiti- 
mate end of such consecration, is persistently excluded from 
the account. We go astray in emulous strivings after triumphs 
and achievements which have no necessary relation to the 
eternity in which the fruits of time are harvested. We be- 
little life by the inferior uses which we compel it to serve, 
and to which we devote all its virtue and power. The 
merchant goes into business, not to enrich his life, but to 
expend his life in enlarging his estate; and he does expend 
it in the most witless and wasteful way, surrendering his 
spiritual energy and resource for the sake of profits which 
are lower in the scale of being than his outlay. The student 
seeks knowledge and the statesman power, not because the 
bounds of life are extended thereby, but because knowledge 
and power seem fair equivalents for the life that is given in 
exchange for them; but the exchange is not equal, the. gain 
is not vital, and something went toward the getting which 
is not made good in the gain. ; 

In all these transactions, life is the means, the subordinate 
thing; and it is constantly cheapened and degraded by the 
kind and quality of that for which it is bartered. We are 
befooled and beridden by interests and relations which 
we ought to use with the same freedom and absolute control 
as the woodman his axe or the mason his trowel. We co- 
erce our whole existence into the service of aims and ambi- 
tions whose normal function it is not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, which were not designed to levy a tax upon 
brain and heart, but to come as slaves bearing all their 
meed of beauty and power as cheerful tribute to the imperial 
soul. It was never intended that the farmer should convert 
himself into a mere agricultural implement, but that he 
should be more of a man for his agriculture; that the 
cultivation of his fields should cultivate him; that he should 
fight the battle of life between the furrows, and work out 
his salvation with the hoe and the hay-rake. Man is set in 
the midst of a universe which acts upon him at every point, 
in order that all its force and virtue may enter into him as 
sustenance and discipline and enlarge his life toward the 
Infinite. Everything which engages the heart, the hand, or 
the eye of man, has this service to render him. Everything 
which employs his senses or stimulates his emotions is part 
of that cheerful ministry to which God has commissioned 
his creation. We miss the intent of the world completely 
when we offer our lives in exchange for aught that it has to 


give. The world has nothing of equivalent value to tender 


us, and we are losers in every bargain effected upon the 
basis of exchange. The business of our lives is to use the 
world to the utmost, exacting usury in the form of increase 
of life ; to be as much as we can by means of it, not to get 
as much as we can out of it at the cost which such getting 
involves. It will profit us nothing to gain the whole of it if 
we must lose our lives in’ the process, 

Now all this was clear to the mind of Jesus, and governed 
his outlook upon life. His efforts to enlighten men with 
respect to the spiritual utility of Nature have their origin in 
this insight into the fact. He does not so much employ 
Nature to enforce and illustrate his teaching as indicate how 
Nature herself is tutor to the receptive soul. His appeals to 
Nature are always imaginative, never fanciful. They are 
based upon deep correspondences of fact, never upon mere 
resemblances of surface; and they are not so much the 
ornaments of his language as the inspirations of his soul- 
quickening thought. 
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In the present instance there is a fair example of his 
method. It is not simply because the lilies of the field are 
beautiful that we are directed to observe them; nor because 
God hath clothed them; nor because that is sufficient assur- 
ance of his willingness to clothe us. Beneath the relation 
between the beauty of the lilies and the impression of beauty 
which they awaken in us are vital correspondences upon 
which the relation rests: beneath the suggestion of God’s 
care and solicitude there is a broad-based unity of being 
which gives to the suggestion its pertinence, and to our use 
of itits sanity. There is a reason for the beauty of the lilies, 
and a vital relation between their beauty and their mode of 
life. ‘To perceive this relation, and to discern in it simply 
the local phase of a unity which binds together the central 
and the superficial layers of all existence, is to share with 
Jesus the vision which uncovered to him the inmost truths 
and tendencies of life. Jesus does not say, ‘“‘ Consider the 
lilies, how beautiful they are,” but “consider the lilies, Zow 
they grow.” He hints at an intimate connection between the 
growth and the beauty, and conducts us at once to the source 
of all healthful, eye-delighting existence. The grass of thé 
field is imbued with power of speech, and prophesies concern- 
ing the hidden ways and wisdom of God. Like us, it belongs 
to the order of nature: like us, it exists by the life of God im- 
parted to it; and, if we consider the processes of its life, and 
inquire why and how it becomes complete, healthful, and 
harmonious, we shall be somewhat wiser concerning God’s 
goodness and our human needs. 

There is no more fruitful source of wisdom and virtue than 
this clear perception of the unity of life, of the mutual depend- 
ence and mutual ministration of all terrestrial existence. We 
are not at liberty to ignore the ties that bind us to our humbler 
kinsfolk of the field, and we pay the penalty of our neglect 
by forfeiting the graces of the spirit with which they are em- 
powered to invest us. There is a permanent effect in us 
from every thrill of pleasure produced by the dew-gemmed 
flower-cup, the sea-like swell of a field of waving grain, or 
the mystic patchwork of light and shade in the forest, even 
when the effect is pleasurable and nothing more; but life is 
enriched a thousand-fold when we inquire into the sources of 
that which moves and delights us, and thereby come closer 
to the ultimate cause of the whole. To understand how the 
simplest creature lives and fulfils the purpose of its life be- 
gets a clearer knowledge of one’s own nature and a surer 
access to the manifold means of personal grace and effi- 
ciency. To ask why the lilies of the field are beautiful, and to 
seek the answer to our self-imposed question in a more lively 
interest in the ways and means by which the beauty that 
inspired it comes to being, is to take one important step in 
the career that will blossom into the rarer beauty of soul. 
These things are means of life to us, and we are the less 
alive for ignoring them; and the wise teacher knew this, and, 
knowing it, sought to excite in men that interest which 
quickens and uplifts. Not for the sake of confirming our 
expectations of covering for the body is this lesson given to 
us, but to encourage us to seek that enduring vesture of the 
spirit which interprets while it adorns. 

The lily of the field is-clothed in beauty because its mode 
of life is in accord with its nature. Its glory of form and 
color without is the index of a complete harmony of struct- 
ure and function within. The beauty proceeds from the 
root, and is confined in the shape and texture of every cell. 
It is nature’s certificate of health ; and the beholder welcomes 
it, and rejoices in it, because there is that in him which re- 
lates to what lies behind it and shines through it. It carries 
him beyond the petty particular into the sublime universal, 
and brings to him the assurance that Nature is sound at the 
core, and that his own feeble, querulous existence is not 
normal, and does not indicate the state of the universal 
health. 


The beauty of the flower is expository of its life. It in- 
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dicates that its energies are never diverted from the legiti- 
mate business of living. All its numerous parts and organs 
are one in the single effort to augment and elaborate its 
being. They are never consecrated to any purpose to be 
beautiful, useful, or enormous. The flower avails itself of 
every agency which in the nature of things can contribute to 
its life, and use and beauty came unsought as the result of 
this fidelity. It seeks these things for life’s sake, and not for 
their own sake. It does not heap them up, in deference to 
artificial standards of value, for the mere satisfaction of hav- 
ing them. What it can use is wealth, weal-th, weal, well- 
being. What it cannot use is 7//th, is burdensome, is blight- 
ing while it remains. If the lily could go into the attempt to 
corner carbon and nitrogen, its health would suffer and its 
beauty perish. The beauty is the total effect of normal, un- 
trammelled, harmonious growth; and such growth takes place 
only as the laws that govern the life are scrupulously observed. 
Beauty is not mere adornment. It is not an external attri- 
bute at all. It is the effect of universal qualities and powers 
operating through the particular fact. When-we consider 
the lilies, when we walk waist-deep in the nodding grass or 
tread the narrow aisles of the whispering corn, we are within 
“hailing distance of truths that relate to the deepest neces- 
sities of our nature, and have healing and restorative virtues 
for our most harassing spiritual ills. When we search curi- 
ously into any of the glories of the summer field, we are peer- 
ing into the depth of Nature’s heart ; for the beauty which at- 
tracts and charms us is simply the essential whole of Nature 
focussed upon the object upon which we gaze. 

It is for the sake of this broad fidelity to Nature that 
Jesus directs us to the flower of the field. He would have 
us learn how everything becomes beautiful in its kind by 
obeying the laws of its being. He would teach us how we 
May acquire that spiritual grace and charm which is the out- 
ward bloom indicating the inward spiritual health of the sons 
of God. 

Tf we would be as complete and comely in our high sphere 
as the lily in its lowlier estate, we must emulate that perfect 
oneness of aim, that unbroken deference to law, through 


_ which life ascends to bloom and beauty. We cannot become 


clothed with the glory of our spiritual estate so long as we 
neglect the means whereby we are to grow to spiritual matu- 
rity, for the glory is the lustre of the life ; and, where the life is 
not, the glory cannot be. To take your life, then, just where 
and as it is, and cultivate that as the supremely necessary 
thing for you, is clearly your most imperative task at this 
moment. You cannot fulfil this task while you are per- 
versely trying to cultivate or acquire something which is not 
your life. 
your energies in vain longing after some external gain or 
gratification, something which you covet not for your life’s 
sake, but for its own sake, something which you covet because 
other men covet it, and do honor to those who possess it. 
One thing there is which is yours incontestably, which you 
yourself may lose, but which none can take away. You have 
your life ; and, however insignificant its place, however meagre 
its conditions, however circumscribed its power, it is of quite 
inconceivable worth to you and to mankind. The whole 
wide world does not equal it in value; and if all external 
aims were realized, and all your cravings satisfied, you are an 
ignominious failure, if you have not nourished. and developed 
that which is most palpably your own. Do not waste your- 
self in pursuit or craving for externals, in wishing that you 
were what you are not, in complaint because you are not 
where you cannot be, in regret that you have not what you 
lack, but take your life as what it is and where it is, and 
with such things as it has, and struggle to make it perfect in 
its kind. The sunflower does not try to be the hollyhock, 
the daisy does not long to be the rose, the modest lily in the 
New England frog-pond does not wish it were the regal 
lotus of the Nile. Each lives in accord with its nature and 
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its conditions, and strives to be perfect where it is. Each has 
worth and beauty of its own, and each has hearts that love 
it beyond all other flowers that blow. How much easier it is 
to find perfect symmetry in a flower than to find it in a 
woman or a man, to find swiftness in a swallow than sin- 
cerity in a soul! It is because bird and blossom are content 
to be wholly what they are; while man alone finds the world 
ill-made and aimless, and his part in it at fault. He is too 
tall or too stout, too simple or too wise for his fellowships, 
too obscure or too heavily burdened with the responsibilities 
of fame. The woman sighs for social nothings beyond her 
reach, and apes the thing she cannot be; and the very 
children chatter what they hear the elders chant. And all 
the while the noblest issue of creation’s being, a wealth which 
change cannot divest nor time annihilate, a beauty inappreci- 
able to sense and inexpressible in words, lies an unquickened 
germ of being within every self-belied and self-belittled per-, 
sonality, waiting for the spiritual soil and sun and shower, 
in which it may put forth shoots and grow. ‘The soil is ever 
ready, the enveloping atmosphere charged with the elements 
of gracious ministry and love.» Only the thoughtful hus- 
bandry is wanting, the intelligence and the will. The world, 
with its measureless aggregate of objects, interests, and rela- 
tions, constitutes the soil and atmosphere in which we grow; 
but, if we thrust no roots into the soil to appropriate its virt- 
ues, if we spread no porous leaves in the atmosphere to 
imbibe its elements or invite the chemistry of light and heat, 
we shall either wither and die or live a stunted, useless, un- 
lovely life. We are to appropriate the whole of the creation 
to the needs of the soul. We are to assimilate as much as 
we can of that which we appropriate, and we are thus to be- 
come the strength and sweetness of the creation in epitome. 
All that we call Nature, all the grace of the weed and all the 
grandeur of the hills, are shapes which the life of God as- 
sumes as he pours it forth in creation. It rises to its original 
level, it assumes its original power and quality, in the soul of 
man; and man must admit it, under all its forms, to the con- 
trol and shaping of his life, must eagerly solicit its ministry, 
in order that the life may ascend through him to God with- 
out loss or flaw or failure. The summer that brings its 
infinite variety of form, its unstinted wealth of color and per- — 
fume, that clothes the clouds with thunder and the hills with 
praise, brings also its message from the Great Spirit whose 
life utters itself in this vast creative art. All these are means 
of life, the message is, and you cannot afford to decline their 
service. There is meaning in every blade of grass, there is 
wealth in every crumbling stone, there is power in every con- 
densing cloud; and all this meaning and wealth and power 
are yours, are the elements to be absorbed into your life. 
To be true to God and to yourself, you must be alert and 
responsive to all the grace and virtue that solicits you. You 
must walk the summer fields with every sense expectant and 
inquisitive, with chastened thought and holy purpose, humble 
enough to take the grass of the field for your tutor in celes- 
tial knowledge and the art of life, and earnest enough to live 
according to what you learn. 


Prayer. 


O Lord: our God, the God of our fathers, who turnest the 
shadow of death into morning, and lightenest the face of the 
earth: grant that we may be children of the light -and of 
the day. Let the sun of thy righteousness shine in our 
hearts, enlightening our reason, making clear our conscience, 
purifying our senses. We would give ourselves to thee this 
day, beseeching thee so to rule and govern us by thy good 
Spirit that all faithless distrust and all evil thoughts and de- 
sires may be driven from our hearts, and that we may walk 
with joy in the light of thy countenance and in the way of 
thy commandments. Amen, 
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A Final Chapter about Nell and 
the Children, 


BY B. Q. R. 


**Do you realize, Nell,’’ said I, one after- 
noon, after we had settled again to our sew- 
ing, ‘‘that my rheumatism is fast going 
away, and that in another fortnight I ought 
to be back in my school?’’ 

“fT don’t like to think of it,’’ my sister was 
good enough to say. 

“*T shall be sorry to leave you, Nell; but 
I actually burn to put into practice the many 
things I have been learning here. Above 
all, I’m going to Jove those children in my 
school. You needn't think you mothers have 
all the good work to do. 
secondary mother; and, in the case of the 
stupid and naughty children, who of course 
are always the most uninteresting to the 
teacher, I’m going to look for what their 
mothers find in them. Who can tell how 
much good I may do?’’ 

“*Who, indeed?’’ said Nell. 

“*But how I shall miss Doris and Frank! 
Do you know, I think the principal charm of 
that little girl of yours is her unaffectedness. 
When we were in the electric car the other 
day, I particularly noticed how wanting in 
self-consciousness she is. She was telling 
me about something she had seen; and, al- 
though she was not a bit noisy, all in the car 
who could see her seemed listening to her 
little story. It was so pretty! Her little 
hands went fluttering about, and her eyes 
sparkled; but she was quite unaware of the 
attention she drew. I felt proud of the 
child. How have you managed, with all her 
attractiveness and originality, to keep her so 
unconscious?’’ 

“‘By being constantly on the watch, and 
shielding her from unwise flattery,’’ said my 
sister. ‘‘I began when she was first learning 
ta talk. When I found it necessary, I always 
asked those who listened to her quaint re- 
marks to refrain from smiling or showing sur- 
prise; and, of course, I specially forbade 
any reference to her prettiness. It was our 
custom in the family, when we ourselves 
could hardly keep from spoiling our dainty 
baby-girl by indiscreet praise, to say, 
**T)oesn’t she look clean/’’ We let that 
harmless adjective express all the superlative 
words we wanted to utter. 

‘““You know, too, that I do not repeat the 
children's sayings when they can overhear me. 
Neither do I ask them to be good for appear- 
ance’ sake, no matter what the temptation is, 
with visitors present on a ‘naughty day.’ 
Why should I use as a motive, ‘What will 
this person think of you?’ when I want their 
conduct built on the foundation of God’s 
law?’’ 

‘My dear, my dear,’’ said I, ‘‘you are giv- 
ing me many ideas. Of this imprudence, at 
least, I have been guilty in the school-room. 
I will be wiser in the future.’’ 

“‘T should think,’’ said Nell, ‘‘that the 
children of the third grade might be already 
pretty well influenced by lower motives be- 
fore they get to you.’’ 

‘Yes, and it isn’t always the teacher’s 
fault. The children influence one another, 
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laugh at originalities, and criticise parents 
and teachers. ’’ : 

‘‘For that reason I hesitate to send Doris 
to the only school there is here. I should 
think you could do little for public-school 
children, unless you take them at the start. 
But, in any case, you lose them at the end 
of a year; and where is your influence?’ 

‘‘T might take a primary school, and then 
specially request each year to be promoted 
with my children, till they get to an age 
where another teacher would be desirable. ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said my sister. ‘‘If you could do 
that, I should think your work would be 
more encouraging. ’’ 

With food for abundant thought, we 
stitched on for some time in silence. My 
sister had a good system with regard to cor- 
rect speech and courteous manners, which I 
mentally commended. I now found myself 
thinking over this. When -the children 
failed in polite expression, or repeated be- 
fore their mother undesirable words gathered 
from the servants or other children, Nell 
would quietly say the correct form; or, if 
the error was of a particularly common and 
obstinate kind, she would say it twice. She 
did not oblige the children to repeat these 
corrections, trusting, rather, to the gradual 
effect on the ear of her own repetitions. On 
my giving speech now to these thoughts, 
Nell replied :— 

**T don’t like bad grammar, and I stamp 
on ‘ain’t’ every time it appears; but some 
quaint little incorrectnesses of speech I let 
alone. Doris says: ‘I strang the beads,’ ‘I 
brang the water,’ ‘They have dranken it all 
up,’ ‘I have wroten the letter’; and, looking 
upon these as childicisms, and not vulgari- 
ties, I really like to hear them. 

“‘Tt seems to me a pity, however, to teach 
children bad grammar through nursery 
rhymes. To my mind antiquity should give 
This is the way we 
say ‘Hickory, Dickory, Dock’ in this fam- 
ily :— 

‘* “Hickory, dickory, dock! 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, 

And he ran down. 
Hickory, dickory, dock !’ 


*¢*Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son’ has three 
gross errors, but can be altered into this :— 
‘**Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig, and away did run. 
For this they had bad Tom to beat, 
And Tom ran crying down the street.’ ’’ 

‘“Now, really,’’ said I, ‘‘do you think that 
has the charm of ‘the pig was eat, and Tom 
was beat’? That has a swing to it, you 
know. ’’ 

Nell laughed heartily. 

‘*Well, you shall go on saying it all your 
life as you learned it when young! But, if 
you had learned it this way, you’d probably 
think this the best, and the present popular 
method very crude. ’’ 

After a minute my sister continued :— 

‘*T think I’m right, because these two cor- 
rected versions are Frank’s and were Doris’s 
favorites among all the nursery jingles. If 
you should hear the children say them a few 
times, I think you would change your mind. 
But, whether you did or not, the corrected 
form has proved more than satisfactory to my 


‘own children, and I believe would be an im- 
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provement for general use.’’ 

My sister ceased speaking; and I thought 
on,—this time of her courteous treatment of 
the children. It would have been strange, ~ 
had their manners not been good. So many 
grown persons think it not worth while to 
use polite forms in addressing little ones. 
If Nell’s dress happened to upset some 
structure on the floor, if she happened to run 
against a child in the dark, it was always, 
‘*Excuse me, darling!’’ If at table a piece 
of bread was left untouched beside either 
child’s plate, and Nell wished to take it, or 
if she wished to put her cutting-table just 
where the children were playing with their 
blocks, it was not her way to appropriate 
without first asking in her most courteous 
manner, ‘‘Will you care?’’ or, ‘‘Will it 
trouble you if I do this???’ I never heard 
the children reply to this in any other than 
an obliging mood. 

My sister now continued :— 

‘“*These habits of courteous and correct 
speech have no part in the solid foundations 
of the characters we are building. They are 
the external ornaments, or, better, may be 
considered the smoothing and polishing proc- 
ess of the building materials. Yet they are 
important in adding beauty and completeness 
to the work. ’’ 

As we talked of the power of the parents’ 
influence, my sister said :— 

‘*One thing that sometimes lessens this is 
the disagreement between the father and 


‘mother on subjects discussed before the chil- 


dren. The latter are sure to form more or 
less of an opinion in the matter considered, 
and to take part with one parent against the 
other. I remember when, as children, we 
went to visit at Uncle John’s, we would 
often hear him and Aunt Mary discuss the 
food a child should eat. Aunt Mary had 
been brought up strictly to eat whatever was 
set before her. Uncle John believed all 
should be allowed to exercise choice in the 
matter. Although they were perfectly good- 
natured, we felt obliged to side one way or 
the other; and so did their children, as you 
must remember. ’’ 

I smiled and nodded. 

*¢Perhaps I should not recall this, or place 
any particular value on it, if I had not been 
much impressed by something a good man 
once told me. He lived in a wicked city on 
the Continent, and there brought up a family 
of boys. To an outsider the mother appeared 
to be a selfish woman, with no high ideals. 
Surrounded with evil on every side, it sur- 
prised me to see those lads grow up fair and 
pure as lilies in the river-mud. When I had 
the opportunity, I ventured to ask the father 
how he had managed; and this was his 
answer :— 

‘¢ “Under God, I believe we owe it to a 
resolution made by my wife and me on the 
birth of our first child. We determined then 
that before our children we would have no 
differences, that what matters needed discus- 
sion should be considered in private. This 
made our word seem infallible to them.’ I 
never. saw this good man again, but have 
learned that to-day those sons (I think there 
are five) are all ministers. 

‘*My dear, little children! If I can only 
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help them on to goodness and a peaceful life! 
I try to utilize this spring-time of theirs, 
dropping in little seeds of thought, which, I 
hope, will bear fruit throughout their lives. 
It may seem silly to you; but, even when 
they are asleep, as I tuck them up more thor- 
oughly for the night, I often whisper to each, 
*Be good, darling, be good!’ Frank says 
now, if he could be only one thing, he 
would rather be good than strong. God grant 
he may always feel so!’’ 

It so happened that this was the last op- 
portunity my sister and I had for a good, 
Jong talk together. I was soon back again 
in my school, and hope that I am a better 
teacher because of that summer with Nell. 


A City of Strange Customs. 


The relics of old London will soon be lost 
to us. 
disappearing. ‘The ancient charities and cere- 
monials are falling into abeyance, or are 
being shorn of their quaint particulars. The 
churches must go, for they have outlived 
their congregations. The charities must be 
reformed, for their methods have grown anti- 
quated. The quaint ceremonies will have to 
be abolished, for they have lost their signifi- 
cance. 

The crown, quite recently, suggested that 
the annual ceremony of ‘‘doing service’’ for 
certain property should be abandoned. The 
.corporation would not hear of it. So the 
city solicitor, accompanied by the secondary, 
—a sort of under-sheriff,—still attends, on 
the last day of October in each year, upon 
the queen’s remembrancer. The proclamation 
follows: ‘‘Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! Tenants 
and occupiers of a piece of waste ground 
called the moors in the county of Salop, 
come forth and do your service, upon pain 
and peril that shall fall thereon.’’ And then 
the city solicitor, with befitting solemnity, 
chops two fagots in halves, one with a 
hatchet and the other with a bill-hook. 
Next the tenants and occupiers of ‘‘a cer- 
tain tenement with a forge’’ in the Strand 
are similarly summoned. Whereupon the 
solicitor counts out six horseshoes. ‘*How 
many have you?’’ asks the remembrancer. 
**Six,’’ replies the solicitor; and the remem- 
brancer rejoins. ‘‘Good number.’’ Having 
presented the shoes, the solicitor then counts 
out sixty-one shoe-nails, with the same cere- 
monial; though there is certainly no forge in 
the Strand at the present time, and all trace 
even of where it once stood has long been 
lost. The piece of waste land called the 
moors, too, is no longer the property of the 
corporation. The same horseshoes and nails 
have been in use many years. The shoes, 
indeed, are about two centuries old. 

The city takes a pardonable pride in its 
ancient customs. The charity at St. Barthol- 
omew’s was threatened with extinction 
through want of funds. It has been re-en- 
dowed by the will of a citizen but lately de- 
ceased. The name of the first testator has 
not survived, nor the date of the first endow- 
ment, Time out of mind, then,—let us say, 
—at the Priory Church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, Smithfield, on Good Friday morn- 
ing, twenty-one poor and aged widows have 


The city churches, one by one, are’ 
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been invited to pick up an equal number of 
new sixpences from off a tombstone in the 
graveyard, and have been further presented 
with a hot-cross bun each. Charitable per- 
sons in the olden time not infrequently 
ordered that their alms should be so laid 
upon their graves. In this way they hoped 
to keep their memories green. 

Naturally, some of the ancient city customs 
are connected with the art of dining. Gas- 
tronomy and the Guildhall are inseparably 
associated. One of the most curious of these 
is the passing of the loving-cup, which takes 
place at all the guild dinners, as well as at 
the banquets of the corporation. The cup is 
a two-handled one, with a lid. While one 
guest is holding the lid, the next sips the 
spiced wine. A third, on the other side of 
the drinker, stands up. Then the brim, hav- 
ing been wiped with a clean napkin, the cup 
is passed to the guest holding the lid. He 
drinks in his turn, while his neighbor. takes 
charge of the lid. In this way the cup 
makes the round of the table. This custom 
dates from Anglo-Saxon times. The holding 
of the lid was not then merely an act of. 
courtesy; for the guest who held it was thus 
prevented from drawing his dagger and stab- 
bing the drinker,—a playful after-dinner 
practice not uncommon jin those times. 
Meanwhile the guest who was standing 
guarded the drinker from an assault from be- 
hind. 

The office of lord mayor is itself hedged 
about with the most elaborate formalities. 
He has gowns of scarlet, violet, and black 
for various occasions, and a _ train-bearer. 
The lady mayoress is attended by maids of 
honor; her train is borne by pages in cos- 
tume. In the city his lordship takes prece- 
dence immediately after the sovereign. When 
her Majesty visits the city, the lord mayor 
meets her at Temple Bar, and hands to her 
the sword of State, which she returns to him. 
This quaint feudal ceremony was strictly ob- 
served at the jubilee of 1897. 

At St. Catherine’s Cree, in Leadenhall 
Street, by the way, there is an annual sermon. 
which celebrates the chase. In this case a 
certain Sir John Gayer, lord mayor under 
Charles I., was the hunted, and a lion the 
hunter. The lion came up close to him, 
‘tand regarded him,’’ but did him no hurt. 
Sir John founded the sermon out of gratitude 
for his providential escape. This is known 
as the ‘‘Lion Sermon. ”’ 

At Christ’s Hospital some curious customs 
are still observed. Easter Tuesday is a gala 
day with the boys. On that day they pass in 
procession before the lord mayor, who pre- 
sents each one with a plum bun and a piece 
of gold or silver, fresh from the mint, ac- 
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the home secretary, the foreign secretary, 
the attorney-general, to three officers of her 
Majesty’s household and to three of the city 
officials. The town clerk receives six of 
green and six of black cloth, and the prin- 
cipal clerk at the Guildhall four yards of 
each. 

The Worshipful Company of Fruiterers, by 
ancient custom, annually present to the lord 
mayor fruits of various kinds, of the finest 
description that can be procured. In June 
the masters and wardens of the Fruiterers’ 
Company, attended by their clerk, wait upon 
his lordship to learn his pleasure as to re- 
ceiving the fruit. On the day fixed, usually 
in September or October, the fruit is brought 
and displayed on a long table in the drawing- 
room. The lord mayor, lady mayoress, and 
family enter the room; and the master of the 
company, addressing his lordship, makes the 
presentation. _The lord mayor entertains 
the company at dinner immediately after the 
presentation. The master of the company 
takes precedence of all other guests. 

“Beating the bounds’’ in Rogation Week 
is not peculiar to the city of London, but it 
is accompanied by ceremonial scarcely to be 
seen elsewhere. The church beadle, staff in 
one hand, a bunch of flowers in the other, 
with the ward beadle in his gold-laced gown, 
head the procession. The boys follow, some- 
times decorated with rosettes, carrying willow 
wands. The parish officials come next. 
Each time a boundary mark is beaten the 
boys huzza. The ‘‘beating of the bounds’’ 
of Saint Katherine Coleman includes a visit 
to Fenchurch Street Station. Some of the 
marks can only be reached from the line, and 
the traffic is delayed until the ceremony has 
been performed. The business of the day 
done, the boys are treated to ginger-beer and 
buns, and given a new threepenny bit each. 

‘‘Beating the bounds’’ seems formerly to - 
have implied beating the boys as well. The 
children of the parish had the boundaries 
painfully impressed upon them by a drubbing 
from the beadle, administered as they came 
to the marks. It was, too, considered the 
thing, when a stream cut the boundary line, 
to throw in a boy or two. All this gave an 
infinite zest to the proceedings, especially for 
the boys. The officials were very zealous in 
the performance of this ancient custom. 

‘*Beating the bounds’’ is common to most 
of the city parishes, but ‘‘reading for 
Bibles’’ is peculiar to the parish of St. Sep- 
ulchre. Copies of the Bible are presented to 
children over the age of twelve, who can read 
a few verses in an intelligent manner. The 
Bibles, finely bound in leather, bear on the 
baek the name of Sir John Fenner, who, 
early in the seventeenth century, endowed the 


cording to the scholar’s rank,—the Grecian, gift. 


a bright sovereign; the monitor, half a crown; 
the mere ordinary boy, a shilling. The cos- 
tume of the boys dates from the time of Ed- 
ward VI. The visit, not long ago, of one of 
them to Paris produced a sensation. He is 
said to have been mistaken for a new kind -of 
pilgrim. : 

The distribution of livery cloth is another 
curious survival. Four and a half yards of 


The lord mayor’s show is annually a theme 
for the newspapers. Very little can be said 
about it that has not been said again and 
again. It costs about £2,000, the banquet 
from £2,000 to £3,000. The show has sunk 
during the present century to borrowing some 
of its splendors from the ‘‘property man.’’ 
Thereby hangs a tale. A certain lord mayor 
hired from the Surrey Theatre two suits of 


the best black cloth are by the court of alder-| armor, brass and steel, with a couple of 


imen sent every year to the lord chancellor, | Supers to go inside them. 


The manager of 


the lord chief justice, the master of the rolls, | the Surrey stipulated, by the way, that the 
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steel armor should not be used if the day 
were a wet or a foggy one. After the show 
the men in armor were taken to the Guild- 
hall, remaining there several hours without 
food. No one, it appears, was able to rid 
them of their ironmongery. The maker of 
the armor was sent for. He eventually suc- 
ceeded in freeing the men, who were in 
danger of being stitled by the weight of their 
equipment. 

Finally within the city boundary the eur- 
few bell may still be heard. The curfew of 
the Charterhouse each night rings out ‘‘the 
knell of parting day,’’ in the winter at eight, 
in the summer at nine,—one stroke for each 
surviving brother.—Amyas Clifford, in Good 
Words, 


Literature. 


Pauperizing the Rich.* 


Here is a most ingenious scheme for the 
world’s betterment, really worthy of a high 
place in that museum of paper models for so- 
ciety to which our generation has contributed 
so many famous devices. Just how much 
benefit the human race is to derive from all 
this ingenuity it remains for the future to 
demonstrate. Meanwhile it furnishes inter- 
esting inventions for those who like the 
study of such things. The scheme here pre- 
sented” is, in effect, a new system of taxa- 
tion, and one that perhaps nobody has 
thought of before. Suppose, when the term 
of years expires for which a patent has been 
issued, the property in that invention, in- 
stead of being thrown open to the public, 
should be taken by the government (in the 
name of the people), which should thence- 
forth receive the royalties at first paid to the 
patentee for its use. Such appears to be the 
germinal idea of the proposal here set before 
us: only it is now advocated that government 
shall reclaim and hold the property in all in- 
ventions that have been made for the last 
hundred years, and treat them as perpetual 
patent rights under its care, which everybody 
must pay to use. The amount to be paid for 
such use is somewhat uncertain; but it is 
recommended that, as at present, it shall be 
‘fall that the traffic will bear.’’ Our author 
estimates that a sum about equal to the total 
value of all productions might thus be real- 
ized. That is to say, a tax about equal to 
their present value would be laid upon all 
commodities in common use. 

This would, of course, double the price of 
these commodities to the consumer; for, 
whatever controversy there may be about the 
distribution of a tax on land, it is conceded 
that this tax would be paid by the consumer. 
But the plan is that the total sum arising 
from this tax should be equally divided annu- 
ally among all the people, rich and poor, 
young and old. We are told that every per- 
son would probably thus receive from the 
government about $176 a year. To the rich 
this would be a trifling sum; but they would 
not despise it, for the general rise in prices 
would force them to curtail many of their 
expenses. To the average man it would 
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By Andrew J, Ferris, 
Philadelphia; T, S, Leach & Co. 
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make little difference: the added income and 
the increased cost of living would about bal- 
ance in his case. To the poor man would 
come the gain, for he would receive more 
than he would lose through increase of 
prices. 

It is therefore a plan for taking from the 
very rich, and giving to the very poor, leav- 
ing the average man much as he now stands. 
Truly, a most ingenious scheme! That it has 
the remotest chance of being put in practice 
during any future which we can now fore- 
see, our author himself hardly seems dis- 
posed to claim; but this need detract nothing 
from its interest for those who are fond of 
building castles in the air. One branch of 
the subject certainly needs further elucida- 
tion. What would be the effect on the 
morals of a people, when any idle and disso- 
lute family—consisting, say, of five persons 
—could draw an income from the government 
of $880, without a stroke of work, is a con- 
sideration that must give us pause. Further- 
more, the assumption on which the alleged 
justice of this plan rests is open to serious 
question. It is assumed that, since the pres- 
ent generation is ‘‘heir to all the ages,’’ the 
world’s available stock of ideas is common 
property, and that therefore all the people are 
entitled to share in the material advantages 
arising from these ideas. But is knowledge 
common property in any other sense than that 
it belongs to him who acquires it and knows 
how to make use of it? It is now open to 
all, by labor and study, to take possession of 
the property in ideas. Any society which 
afforded its citizens the fruits of such pos- 
session without labor and study would put a 
premium on ignorance. This book contains 
many shrewd comments on men and things as 
they now are, for which its earlier chapters 
especially are worth reading, though one may 
not be in sympathy with the main purpose of 
the work. 


SNow ON THE HEADLIGNT. A Story of 
the Great Burlington Strike. By Cy War- 
man. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo, cloth. $1.25.—The preface reads: 
‘‘Here is a Decoy Duck, stuffed with 
Oysters. The Duck is mere Fiction: the 
Oysters are Facts. If you find the Duck 
wholesome and the Oysters hurt you, it is 
probably because you had a hand in the mak- 
ing of this bit of History, and in the crea- 
tion of these Facts.’’ Evidently, we have 
here a book with a purpose. They who are 
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familiar with Cy Warman’s short stories do 
not need to be told that he reveals many in- — 
teresting secrets of human nature in his treat- 
ment of the railroad man. Many things he 
knows by experience and observation, and he 
is able to make his engineers and firemen so 
talk and act as to excite our interest and sym- 
pathy. In the story before us we find the 
same agreeable and effective mode of treat- 
ment, and are moved to sympathy in the 
same way. But we are conscious of defects 
which do not appear in the shorter sketches. 
The episodes of the narrative are more effec- 
tive and memorable than the important event 
with which they are connected. ‘‘The Great 
Strike’’ itself is so unreal that, laying down 
the book, it requires an effort to realize that 
it was the subject to which the author ear- 
nestly desired to direct our attention. He 
challenges his readers to pass judgment on 


.the conditions which made the strike pos- 


sible, with its prodigious waste of money 
and the prolonged suffering of so many peo- 
ple. And yet he does not compel attention 
to the main issue. Mr. Stonaker, the gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, is carefully drawn; but, ex- 
cepting the identification of time and place, 
which leaves no doubt about the author’s in- 
tention, there is nothing to suggest the char- 
acter of the man, nor the way in which he 
worked. The causes of the strike and the 
real grievances of the men are not revealed. 
The real general manager does not appear; 
and we have only a series of very effective 
short stories, to which the parable of the 
decoy duck and the oysters does not apply. 
The most case-hardened railroad director 
might read the book without for a moment 
realizing that the author, with pointed finger, 
was saying to him, ‘‘Thou art the man!’’ 


ErHics AND REVELATION. Henry S. 
Nash. Macmillan.—Whatever book must be 
reluctantly denied to the brain that would 
fain rest during the summer months, this is 
one book which ought to be carefully and 
sympathetically studied. Animated by a 
purpose like that which prompted President 
Hyde’s noteworthy Oxtlines of Social Theol- 
ogy, this far surpasses it in depth of insight 
and firmness of comprehension. Rightly per- 
ceiving that in the present age, when ‘‘Chris- 
tianity has been disestablished by human 
reason,’’ religion must address itself, apolo- 
getically instead of dogmatically, to a habit 
of mind biassed by study of natural science 
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and human history, Prof. Nash aims to 
prove that in Christianity alone lies the 
answer to the deepest needs of the individual 
whose life and activity are conditioned by 
participation in a free state, in which alone 
the free and complete development of indi- 
viduality becomes possible. The argument 
cannot be condensed, but must be read in the 
author’s own compact and forcible presenta- 
tion. If in the concluding chapter one feels 
that the author recedes somewhat from the 
position previously taken on the supreme im- 
portance of historical fact and the dominance 
of the scientific spirit in historical study, in 
order that he may identify the creative Logos 
with the human Jesus of Nazareth, and tries 
to smuggle Christian dogmatics over the lines 
opened for the communication of natural re- 
ligion. the fault will readily be condoned in 
view of the thoroughly admirable and con- 
vincing argument which is independent of so 
hazardous an identification. 


AN Opbr TO GIRLHOOD, AND OTHER 
Porms. By Alice Archer Sewall. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—In his recent literary parody, Zhe 
Dreamers, Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has a 
specimen of the poetry current in the maga- 
zines of the period,—a poem aptly named 
‘*Mystery,’’ from the doubts of the writer as 
to its real meaning. We have read many 
poems of that sort, but Mrs. Sewall’s ode 
and its few accompanying lyrics have very 
little of this obscurity. She occasionally 
uses terms that fail and blur the effect, it is 
true. But, as a rule, her touch is gently firm 
and delicately incisive, giving to her lines 
the grace and refined charm of true woman- 
hood. Only a woman could have written the 
lyrics or ‘‘To a New-born Baby,’’ ‘‘Lul- 
laby,’’ ‘‘Madonna and Child,’’ and ‘‘To a 
Friend on her Wedding Day,’’—a true woman, 
whose experiences had been for her the gate- 
way into a larger life. ‘‘The White Rose,’’ 
*‘*The Butterfly,’’ and ‘‘A Summer After- 
noon’’ reflect a loving interest in the ways of 
nature; while in ‘‘The Wedding Gown,’’ 
**How Love came,’’ ‘‘In the Early Days,’’ 
and in the poem that gives to this slender 
volume its title, a deep religious insight into 
the higher phases of existence is distinctly 
manifest. Here we tread the summits of the 
mounts of vision. This is true poetry! 
And, as such, the book has a value for all 
students of American literary movements. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. are adding to their valuable 
series of text-books one on language and 
grammar, the first of which is now ready. 
These Lessons in Language and Grammar 
are prepared by Horace S. Tarbell, superin- 
tendent of schools in Providence, R.I., 
and by Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. The book is 


written in the belief that language lessons; 


without grammar, or grammar without that 
practice in writing and speaking which lan- 
guage lessons afford, is not profitable for 
scholars in elementary schools; and therefore 
the two subjects are co-ordinated, not treated 
in sequence. The method here pursued 
seems to be especially good for teaching 
children to express their thoughts in writing 
naturally. 
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The Magazines. 


In the September number of the Critic ap- 
pears an illustrated article on Sarah Bern- 
hardt. M. Jules Huret, her recent biog- 
rapher, and M. Edmond Rostand, the author 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, are quoted; and what 
they say throws light on the less-known side 
of the great actress’s life. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, the new pastor of Plymouth 
Church, contributes a paper on ‘‘Poets and 
Essayists as Prophets of a New Era.’’ An- 
other essay in this number is on Mrs. Oli- 
phant. This ‘‘Scotch lady of genius,’’ as 
the essayist, Mr. Meredith Townsend, de 
scribes her, worked not to produce admirable 
novels, but to maintain her family in com. 
fort. Enthusiasm for her art did not come 
even with success, as in the case of Bern 
hardt: it did not come at all. A sketch of 
Mr. Ernest Haskell, the versatile young 
artist, whose caricatures of celebrities have 
lately attracted the attention of the readers of 
Life, is accompanied by a number of his 
drawings, published here for the first time. 
The Critic is as profusely illustrated as in 
previous months. Among the illustrations 
are several pictures of Sarah Bernhardt, a 
sketch of Mrs. Oliphant, a drawing by C. D. 
Gibson of Theodore Roosevelt, and a portrait 
of Madame Aulny; and here, also, there is 
published for the first time a recently discov- 
ered photograph of Edward Noyes Westcott, 
the author of David Harum. 


Literary Notes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will-publish early 
in September a new ‘‘ Riverside Edition’’ of 
Browning’s Poems, in six volumes, with in- 
troductions and notes by Rev. George Willis 
Cooke, and six portraits of the poet. 


The dramatic force and lively portraiture 
of Miss M. Imlay Taylor’s writings are well 
known to the public. Her latest work, Zhe 
House of the Wizard, soon to be published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, will sustain 
her high reputation for skilful handling of 
the historic novel, and furnish another proof 
of the author’s versatility. 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
By Elwyn Barron. $1.50. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
The Master Idea. By Raymond L. Bridgman. 
From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New Vork. 
Educational Nuggets. Gathered by John R. Howard. 


4o cents. . : 

Aucassin and Nicolette. Translated into English verse 
and prose by A. Rodney Macdonough. $1.00. 

From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Fifteenth Report of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 
‘Two volumes. 


The Humboldt Library of Science 


is the only publication of its kind —the only one 
containing popular scientific works at low prices. 
It contains only works of acknowledged excellence 
by authors of the first rank in the world of science. 
In this series are well represented the writings 
of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYNDALL, 
PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought in our 
time, Catalogues free. Send 15 cents for a sample 
volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, . . . New York. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 
the World. By Rev. J. ‘T. SUNDERLAND. 
Price $1.50. 

MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SUNDERLAND. 
50 cts. a year. Send stamp for sample copy. 


Address: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 


Meanders. 


“JOT 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO/’S 


New Books 


NEW HOUSEHOLD 
TENNYSON 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works of ALFRED, 
LorpD TENNYSON. New Household Edition, 
from new plates. With a Biographical 
Sketch, numbered lines, Indexes to Titles 
and First Lines, a Portrait, 127 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; half calf, 
$3-00; levant or tree calf, $4.50. 

An entirely new issue of the popular House- 
hold Tennyson. It is printed from larger type 
than before, is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains also portraits and pictures of historic 
buildings, and is, in fact, the most thoroughly 
illustrated Tennyson offered to the public. The 
book is carefully printed on opaque paper, and 
is attractively bound in a new style. It is 
unquestionably the most desirable single-volume 
illustrated edition of Tennyson ever published. 


NEW CABINET POETS 


The Poetical Works of 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Joun G. WHITTIER 
Printed from type much larger than that of 
previous Cabinet Editions, very carefully 
edited, the lines of. the longer poems num- 
bered, with Indexes to Titles and First Lines, 
and in each volume a fine Portrait of the poet 
framed in an engraved border, which lends it 
an attractive distinction. Bound in a new, 
firm, and tasteful style, making beautiful, com- 
pact, and inexpensive volumes, which cannot 
fail to be very popular. Each 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00; half calf, $2.00; tree calf or 
flexible levant, $3.00. 


RIVERSIDE BROWNING 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Ros- 
ERT BROWNING. New Aiverside Ldition. 
With Introductions and Notes by George 
Willis Cooke, and six Portraits. 6 vols., 
crown 8vo, bound in new and attractive style, 
with gilt top, $9.00. 

(Sold only in sets.) 


MEADOW-GRASS. 


By ALICE BROWN. t12mo, $1.50; paper, 50 
cents. 

“Meadow-grass’” is well known as one of the 
most delightful volumes of New England stories, 
—true to life, dramatic in narrative, finely 
blended with humor, and pervaded by an admi- 
rable spirit. The scenes of the stories are virtu- 
ally the same as those of Miss Brown’s “Tiver- 
ton Tales,” just published. 


THE ROAD TO CASTALY 


PoEMS By ALICE BROWN. 16mo, $1.00. Large- 
paper Edition, printed on China paper, $3.00. 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard calls this “a delightful 

and comforting little book of poetry.””  — 


MARCHING WITH GOMEZ 


A War Correspondent’s Field Notebook, kept 
during Four Months with the Cuban Army. 
By GROVER FLINT. Illustrated by the author, 
from Sketches made in the Field. With an 
Historical Introduction by JoHN FIsKE. 
12mo, $1.50. 

This book is an admirable account of the war 
of the Cuban insurgents against Spanish soldiers, 
and Mr. Fiske’s luminous Introduction adds 
much to its interest and value. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Across the Dee. 


Lift me, brother, into the swing; 
The hedge is high, I cannot see 

The blue Welsh hills where harpers sing 
Across the swiftly flowing Dee. 


I have a harp, the strings are dumb 
To other ears, but not to me; 

V’'ll sing until the sound shall come 
From old Welsh harps across the Dee. 


Lift me, brother, and swing me high = 
Above the hed -e, that I may see 

The blue Welsh hills and sunset sky 
Across the swiftly flowing Dee. 


I cleave the airas bird on wing, 
Blue hills and golden clouds I see, 

And music floats,— swing, brother, swing, 
I hear Welsh harps across the Dee. 


— Beatrix L. Tollemache. 


For the Christian Register. 


Ruth’s Dog, Towzer. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


A very funny thing happened at Ruth’s 
house the other day, and brought her into ill- 
repute with at least one member of the police 
force. 

She is a very serious little girl of five, 
with great solemn, truthful eyes. No one 
would ever dream of her telling what was not 
exactly true, and she never made a joke in 
her life. 

She was sitting on the bottom step of her 
stoop on this special morning, when Mr. 
Smith, the big policeman, came along. He 
interested Ruth very much by going to the 
door of every house, a little open book and 
pencil in his hand. After talking with who- 
ever came to the door for a moment, he 
turned away, sometimes writing in the little 
book, but oftener not. 

At the minister’s door he wrote something, 
and at Dr. Blake’s. Ruth particularly no- 
ticed that. 

Mr. Smith was a tremendous power in the 
neighborhood. Not a boy dared to shout a 
shout or fling a ball when he was in sight; 
and, as for the little girls,—well, they al- 
ways breathed freer when Mr. Smith turned 
the corner. 

Ruth watched the big man until he reached 


her house. Then, with a quaking heart, she 
saw him mount her steps. Mamma opened 
the door. 


“Do ye kape a dog, mum?’’ asked Mr. 
Smith. 

‘*No,’’ replied mamma; and to Ruth the 
dear voice seemed to shake with fear. 

Mr. Smith bowed sternly, and turned to 
come down. 

It was perfectly clear to Ruth now. Mr. 
Smith was putting the entire neighborhood 
under arrest, except those who kept dogs! 

The minister had one, and so did Dr, 


Blake. She meant to save mamma if she 
could. So she tremblingly faced Mr. Smith 
on the bottom step, and said gently, 


‘*Mamma forgot Towzer, sir.’’ 

Mr. Smith was all attention. 

“Ts this your house?’’ he questioned. 

“*Yes, sir.’’ Ruth’s great, honest eyes 
gazed frankly into the grim face, looking 
down, 
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‘*And you have a dog, eh?’? 

‘“*Ves, sir. Towzer is our dog.’’ 

Up the steps again went Mr. Smith, and 
sharply rang the bell. 

Mamma replied. 

‘“Where’s your dog, mum?’?’ - 

“*T told you that we had no dog. 
never had a dog,’’? mamma answered. 

“‘Oh! This is an old trick, mum; though 
we don’t meet it often in these neighbor- 
hoods. However, you’ve got a truthful little 
girl; and she isn’t so sure that ye have no 
dog. I insist upon seeing him, mum!’’ 

A funny little gleam came in mamma’s 
eyes. 

“*Ruth,’’ she called, ‘‘you may as well 
bring Towzer. The officer insists upon see- 
ing him.’’ 

Mr. Smith’s face grew very red, as Ruth 
ran upstairs. 

Presently she came back. ‘‘Here’s Towzer, 
sir,’’ she said with a quiver. ‘‘Here’s our 
dog!’’ And she held up to the astonished 
eyes of the big policeman a dirty Canton- 
flannel dog, one shoe-button eye quite gone, 
his tail in shreds, and his detached ears 
pinned to his head with safety-pins! 

If Mr. Smith had been wise, he would 
have laughed, but Mr. Smith was not on the 
police force because of his wisdom. 

Mamma, though, laughed merrily; while 
Ruth hugged Towzer, and felt that in some 
roundabout way he and she had saved the 
family from an awful fate. 


We have 


Polly’s Birthday. 


Polly was a dear little girl who lived on a 
nice large farm with plenty of chickens, cows, 
and horses; but Polly never thought much 
about how nice all these were, for her father 
and mother were always hard at work, and 
Polly and the rest of the children had to help. 
Polly’s two brothers worked with their father, 
her sister helped her mother in the house, and 
Polly washed the dishes, scoured the knives, 
fed the chickens, and ran errands for the fam- 
ily, and for all the summer boarders besides. 

One of the boarders, Miss Cary, was watch- 
ing Polly shell peas one morning, and thinking 
that she did a great deal of work for such a 
little girl. Finally she said,— 

“Flow old are you, Polly?” 

“Seven,” Polly answered, 

“You're almost eight,” said her mother. 

“When is her birthday ?” Miss Cary asked. 

. “Why, let me see, it’s this month some time, 
—the seventeenth,—yes, the seventeenth of July. 
I declare, I’d have forgotten all about it if you 
hadn’t a-spoke.” And Mrs. Jones went on with 
her work again. ; 

“What’s a birthday?” Polly asked shyly. 

“Why, Polly,” exclaimed Miss Cary, “don’t 
you know? It’s the anniversary of the day 
you were born. Didn’t you ever have a birth- 
day present, Polly?” — 

“No,” said Polly, looking puzzled. 

“We never have much time for those things,” 
Polly’s mother said. “It’s ’bout all I can do to 
remember Christmas.” 

“Yes, I know,” Miss Cary said; but she re- 
solved that Polly should “have a birthday.” 

When she went down to breakfast the next 


morning, Miss Cary met Polly in the hall, and, 


| putting a little silk purse into her hand, said 


kindly, “Here, Polly, is something for you to 
buy birthday presents with.” 

Polly opened the little bag, and found in it 
eight bright silver quarters; and she ran as fast 
as she could to tell her mother. 

“Land sakes, child!” her mother said; “that’s 
too much money for you to spend. Better 
save it. It will buy you a pair of shoes and a 

-warm hood this winter.” 

Almost any little girl would have cried at this, 
and Polly’s eyes did fill with tears; but, as her 
mother wanted her to help “put the breakfast 
on,” Polly took the plate of muffins into the 
dining-room. Miss Cary noticed the wet lashes, 
and said, “Mrs. Jones, please Jet Polly go down 
to the store to-day and spend her birthday 
money.” 

Mrs. Jones could not refuse this request. So, 
after she had put the baby to sleep, Polly was 
allowed to go to the store, which was a good 
two miles away; but the happy little girl would 
have willingly walked five miles to spend her 
precious two dollars. 

It was late in the afternoon when she came 
back; and the boarders were lounging about, 
waiting for the supper-bell to ring. They all 
smiled at the little figure toiling up the road, 
with her arms full of bundles. Polly smiled ra- 
diantly through the dust that covered her round 
little face as she called to Miss Cary: “Oh! 
I’ve got such lots of things. Please come into 
the kitchen and see.” 

“No, it’s too warm there,” Miss Cary said. 
“Come into the parlor, where it’s cool; and we 
can all see.” 

So they went into the house, and Polly com- 
menced to unwrap her packages and exhibit her 
purchases. 

“There,” she said, as she tore the paper from 
a queer-shaped bundle, “this is for ma,” hold- 
ing up an egg-beater, ‘’cause it takes so. long 
to beat eggs with a fork.” 


The boarders looked at each other in sur- 


prise, but Polly was too busy to notice. She 
fairly beamed as she held up a green glass 
necktie-pin for inspection. “Isn’t it lovely?” 
she said. “It’s for pa, so he’ll wear a collar, 
like ma wants him to. Of course, he’ll want to 
wear such an elegant pin; and then he’ll have 
to wear a tie, and then he’ll have to wear a 
collar. | 


“This isn’t much,” she continued, opening a — 


small bundle, “only a rattle for baby. 
cost five cents.” 

The boarders looked on in silence as the 
busy little fingers untied strings. No one knew 
whether to laugh or feel sorry. 

It was wonderful what two dollars would 
buy, and not strange that the little girl had 
spent a whole half-day shopping. There was 
a blue tie for Brother Dan and a pink one for 
Tim, a yellow hair-ribbon for Sister Linda, 
some brass hairpins for grandma, a small bottle 
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of cologne for Jake, the “hired man,” and then 
there was but one package left. Polly patted 
this lovingly before she opened it. “This is 
the nicest of all, and it’s for you,” she said, as 
she handed Miss Cary a box of bright pink 
writing-paper. “It seemed too bad that you 
only had plain white paper to write your letters 
on, when you write so lovely. So I got you 
this. Ain’t it grand?” 

“Why, it’s beautiful, Polly, dear,” Miss Cary 
said; “but what have you bought for your birth- 
day present ?” 

“Why, these,” said Polly,—“these are all my 
presents. Presents are something we give 
away, aren’t they?” And Polly looked around, 
wondering why all were so still. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive, 
said one of the ladies softly. The gentlemen 
looked out of the windows, and Miss Cary put 
her arms around Polly and kissed the hot, 
dusty little face many times. 

“It’s been a lovely day,” Polly said as she 
distributed her last gift. “I never had any 
presents to give away before, and I think birth- 
days are just lovely.” 

The next month, after Miss Cary had re- 
turned to the city, she had a birthday; and 
there came to Polly a most wonderfull doll, 

._ with lots of beautiful clothes, and a card say- 
img, “For Polly, on my birthday, from Lena 
ary,” which, by the way, immediately became 
the doll’s name. 

And Miss Cary was not the only one who 
caught Polly’s idea of a birthday, for the rest 
of the boarders remembered Polly’s presents; 
and through the year, as each one’s birthday 
came, Polly received a gift to delight her gener- 
ous little heart. 

When the 17th of July came around again, 
though Miss Cary was not at the farm, she sent 
Polly a little silk bag with nine silver quarters 
in it, and Polly still thinks “birthdays are 
lovely."—Urs. S. J. Maxwell, in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


How Dandy Did It. 


The first time Evelyn saw him was on the 
great lake steamer, when she and Brother 
Charlie and mamma and papa were all going to 
their pretty summer home on the Michigan 
bluffs. He sat on a box in a corner of the 
main deck, a cord tied round his neck, his tail 
drooping mournfully, and his eyes longingly 

_ glancing about for release. Evelyn patted his 
head, while the purser told her the story of 
Dandy. 

He was just a tramp dog, and stole passage 
on the boat in the boldest way; but this was 
his last trip. A despoiled lunch-basket, some 
hidden chicken bones, and Dandy’s look of 
bland, disinterested content had told the whole 
shameful story. 

“He never shall go again,” concluded he. 

Evelyn looked ruefully at the stubby yellow 
coat. “If he were a prettier dog, I’d like him 
myself; but he’s so awfully homely. His nose 
is like a pug’s, his ears like a water spaniel’s, 
his coat like a collie and terrier’s mixed, and 
his tail like a setter’s. He’s a terribly mixed 
up dog, but I like his eyes.” 

So it was to his big honest eyes that Dandy 
owed his nice new home; but, once given the 

chance, he won the love of. his little mistress 
for the whole “mixed up” dog, 


” 


|she wanted to rest. 
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Together they romped the beach at Ocotawa 
Park, dashing over the bluffs and through the 
glens on wonderful tramps of adventure; and 
at night in the little cottage a yellow figure lay 
on guard at the foot of Evelyn’s cot. 

“You cannot take that dog home with you, 
dear,” was mamma’s verdict. “I won’t have 
such a looking animal around the house.” 

Dandy knew all about it, and he licked his 
faithful little mistress’s face lovingly when her 
tears fell on his ugly head out in the woods. 
It was their last day together, and Evelyn 
meant to make the most of it by visiting all the 
old haunts. Over the hills they ran, until all 
the cottages were passed. Over the edge of 
the bluff was a narrow path, and down this 
Evelyn tripped until she saw the place where 
Then breathlessly she 
tugged, slipped, and floundered through the 
warm sand until it was reached. It was a fine 
lookout point,—a cave some boys had dug in 
the hillside and then deserted. 

“I wish you were a girl or I were a dog, 
Dandy,” said Evelyn, wistfully, ‘so we could 
be chums. I’ve seen ever so much uglier dogs 
than you, dearest ; but, mamma”— 

There was a queer, sliding, crushing sound, a 
hail of pebbles and sand, a great heavy thud, 
and then darkness! 

“Dandy!” gasped Evelyn, as she rolled to 


the far end of the cave away from the deluge. | 


“We’re just corked in. Oh, dear me!” 

The tears tumbled in a riotous toboggan 
slide down the pink cheeks, and the brown 
curls were bent to the dust, indeed, in sorrow. 

Dandy fully appreciated the dangers of the 
situation, but he did not cry. He licked the 
bowed head, and he sniffed carefully on all 
sides, then went straight to business. Pretty 
soon all the spiders and ants heard was Eve- 
lyn’s sobs, and a soft quick scratch, scratch, 
scratch, as Dandy’s big paws dug steadily at 
the sand. 

The sun lay like a great ruby on the water, 
when a black nose poked itself out of the mass 
of sand that had loosened and fallen in an ava- 
lanche before the cave, the dirty paws followed, 
and the owner darted off headlong for Evelyn 
Cottage. 

“Dandy alone!” cried Mr. Chester, when the 


stanch little dog bounded to the hammock | ¢ 
“Something’s wrong, I’m afraid, 


and barked. 
mother.” 

Dandy tried to tell with his tail how true a 
guess it was, and before the ruby sun had 
dipped into the western waves he was guiding 
papa and Brother Charlie to the cave. 

It was tedious work digging with sticks, 
hands, anything at the sand; but Dandy pawed 
and barked cheerfully, and the work went on 
until finally Brother Charlie crawled through 
and handed out a frightened, dirty, tearful little 
girl to papa’s arms. “Dan—Dandy left me, 
papa!” she sobbed. 

“Well, Dandy never shall leave you again, 
daughter,” said Mr. Chester, patting the dog’s 
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rough yellow head. “He is a hero; and even I 
had to learn the lesson from a dog, that a 
rough coat does not make a cur.” 

Evelyn’s eyes opened wider. “Why, papa! 
How did you know where I was?” 

“Dandy did it all,” said papa, earnestly; but 
the hero never blushed, merely wagged his tail. 
Perhaps it meant just as much.—/sola L. For- 
rester, in Churchman. 


Ted: ‘‘Look at the gobbler, grandma. 
He’s had his fan up ’most an hour, I guess; 
but his face is as red as if he wasn’t a bit 
cooler!’’— Youth's Companion. 


THE SEA. 


There’s a White Sea on the map, 
And a Red and a Black Sea, too; 
But the one I’ve seen 

Is sometimes green, 

And sometimes it is blue. 


BIGELOW. 
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Good News. 


Hymn, 


A creedless love, that knows no clan, 
No caste, no cult, no church but Man, 
That deems to-day and now and here 
Are voice and vision of the seer; 
That through this lifted human clod 
The inflow of the breath of God 
Still sheds its apostolic powers,— 
Such love, such trust, such faith, be ours. 


We deem man climbs an endless slope 
Tow’rd far-seen table lands of hope; 
That he, through filth and shame of sin, 

Still seeks the God that speaks within; 
That all the years since time began 
Work the eternal Rise of Man; 
And all the days that time shall see 
Tend tow’rd the Eden yet to be. 


Too long our music-hungering needs 
Have heard the iron clash of creeds. 
The creedless love that knows no clan, 
No caste, no cult, no church but Man, 
Shall drown the mellow music all, 
The dying jangle of their brawl: 
Such love with all its quickening powers,— 
Such love to God and man be ours. 


— Sam Walter Foss. 


Anarchy and Government. 


Prince Kropotkin, the eminent Russian 
exile, has finished a contribution of the first 
value to the history of our time. It is in 
his ‘‘Autobiography of a Revolutionist, ”’ 
published in the Atlantic Monthly. We are 
all indebted to the conductors of that journal 
for the publication of these important papers. 

As the series closes, Prince Kropotkin 
gives indirectly what may be called his own 
theory of government, For the average 
American reader he thus contributes a good 
deal of information, much needed, as to 
what is meant by ‘‘anarchy’’ in the pro- 
grammes of the ‘‘anarchists’’ of Europe. 

It is curious that the hereditary attachment 
of our people to Home Rule—which we all 
think desirable and laudable—should place 
us in a position where we ought to be the 
first to understand what ‘‘anarchy’’ means in 
the language of Prince Kropotkin. 

It is not forty years since the government 
organ at Washington printed every day, as 
the motto of the Democratic party, the 


words, ‘The best government is that which. 


governs least.”’? The words were probably 
attributed to Jefferson, who pretended to be- 
lieve their theory,—and did, perhaps, when 
it did not cross his immediate purposes. It 
certainly expressed the real conviction of 
Sam Adams, of Patrick Henry, and the other 
conscientious men who opposed the Federal 
Constitution. 

These words would serve to-day as the ex- 
pression of the theory of Prince Kropotkin 
and other people in Europe who use the 
word ‘‘anarchy’’ as their war-cry. ‘‘Govern- 
ment’? to them means, at best, ‘‘central 
government, ’’—probably ‘‘hereditary rulers. ’’ 
They say, in reference to such government, 
‘““We can get along without it.’’ Aneu- 
arkes. ‘‘Away with chieftainship! ’’ ‘‘ Away 
with the boss!’’ ‘‘Away with government!’’ 

But all Americans of ‘the two-century stock 
knew ‘‘government’’ as the creation—where 
it has seemed necessary—of the people them- 


selves. Government is to the old-time 
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American an institution of the People, for 
the People, by the People. 

Thus the people in a new settlement want 
a road. They get together and build it. 
Somebody has to tell them how to build it. 
They appoint that somebody or those some- 
bodies. These persons, thus appointed, be- 
come the ‘‘government,’’ so far forth, of 
that community. Eventually, that commu- 
nity appoints a school committee, a board of 
overseers of the poor, a board of road-makers 
and menders, justices of the peace, and one, 
two, or three religious organizations. Each 
of these groups acts independently of the 
other. This is what Kropotkin meats by 
acting without ‘‘government.’? © 

There is many an American community 
which sees hardly anything more of ‘‘govern- 
ment’’ than is involved in such simple ar- 
rangements. Till lately there were in Massa- 
chusetts towns where year in and out the 
people declined to send any representative to 
the General Court, and where they paid no 
taxes to the treasury of Massachusetts. For 
many years of this century the State levied 
no tax upon separate towns. The people of 
such towns voted for a governor once a year. 
But in that vote was their whole connection 
with the State, unless in some rare exception 
a deputy sheriff appeared, with a warrant to 
arrest some one who had defied the State law. 


One has only to read Tolstoi’s or Kropot- 
kin’s descriptions of Russian village life to 
see how natural it is for them to fall back on 
this simple and natural system of Home 
Rule. It is a great misfortune that they call 
it ‘‘an-archy.’’ ‘‘Home Rule,’’ which is 
what they mean, would be a great deal better 
name. Is there not some spirited man in 
Kansas, who lived through the six trial years 
there from 1854 to 1860, who will give us 
some detail of the methods of such life then, 
even in the face of brigands? Such a 
study would be a valuable work in sociology. 

For simply the emigrants from New Eng- 
land and the North-west in Kansas would not 
recognize the governor or the judges ap- 
pointed by Franklin Pierce. But they did 
not make war on them. They simply ignored 
them. Lawrence governed itself. Topeka 
governed itself, and so on. If there turned 
up a case which would have made a lawsuit 
in Philadelphia or Washington, they would 
not carry it to court. It would have been 
‘*‘bad form’’ in Lawrence in those days to 
carry a case before one of Frank Pierce’s 
judges. But it must be observed, all along 
such’ rosy narratives of the comfort and 
success of Home Rule, that there are exi- 
gencies where it does not work. When John 
Brown saw his own sons killed before his 
eyes by a Missouri raid, he saw that Home 
Rule did not work. And before that Kansas 
experiment was over, millions of men went to 
battle, on the precise issue, in the first con- 
flicts, whether the people of Kansas should 
establish their own ‘‘supervision’’ over these 
separate Home Rule communities or whether 
that supervision should be imposed on them 
by the raiders from Missouri. That conflict, 
which we call the Civil War, was fought 
through to maintain government of the Peo- 
ple, for the People, by the People. But no 
one suggested that there should be no super- 
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vision. The Confederate Constitution pro- 
posed a weaker central control than the Con- 
stitution compels. But no one proposed that 
there should be no government. 

The reader has observed, indeed, that, in 
describing a mountain town in New England, 
—one of the very towns which-declared war 
against George III., because they did not 
like his ‘‘supervision,’’—there is one excep- 
tion to its autocracy. The sheriff of the 
county may enter the town with a writ, if 
any one in the town has violated a Law of 
the Commonwealth. 


So we get round to Law. The people of 
Kansas, at the end of five years of living 
without government, furnished more men to 
the national army than any other State. 
This was largely because they knew what a 
bad thing it is to live without government, — 
in an-archy. The glove may be silk, but the 
hand must be strong. , 

And, as matter of history, it is interesting 
to see that the serious discussion of these 


subjects in the Civil War led directly up to 


the serious proposals, which we hear even 
to-day, of more government than ever. No- 
body of the old American stock has said the 
“best government is that which governs 
least,’’ in the last thirty years. You do not 
read that now on the circulars of Democratic 
committees. On the other hand, Mr. Bellamy 
writes his fascinating romance, where the 
government blacks your boots for you, and 
takes credit to itself that it does not brush 
your teeth and your hair for you. And it is 
very interesting to observe that no one person 
in America seemed to care that that romance 
threw universal suffrage overboard. Nevera 
tear was dropped for universal suffrage. 
People were beginning to find out that, if 
they can bring the average conscience and in- 
telligence up to the governing mark, the 
‘supervision’ will be intelligent enough, 
and worthy enough, and that Home Rule will 
do the rest. 
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Prince Kropotkin and his immediate 
friends have not been seduced to bite into 
Mr. Bellamy’s beautiful apples. But they do 
admit, in the systex of Home Rule for 
which they plead, the system of sfecialistic 
government, —government by trades or profes- 
sions, —which he and his take much stock in. 
It is a very tempting system, of which, nat- 
urally enough, specialists are very fond. 
And it is a system which ought to have its 
share in the government of the People, for 
the People, by the People. 

But .at this moment, lest the faithful 
reader, who has persevered unto this point, 
should flag in his attention, I will defer the 
explanation and illustration of ‘‘Government 
by Specialists’’ to another paper. 

Epwarp E. HALE, 


Correspondence. 


... ‘*Do you remember Freeman’s idea 
of Old England (Germany), Middle England 
(Great Britain), and New England (the 
United States) being one? The term used 
by Grimm was simply ‘Deutsch’ (German). 
Some folks now say ‘Anglo-Saxon,’ not 
aware that the term includes Germany. In 
truth, the three countries are one in origin, 
one in aim, one in good, and one in vice. 
They are triplets,—stubbornly independent, 
not very brotherly, rather given to drink, 
fond of dollars, land-hungry, highly conserva- 
tive, Protestants in religion and in everything 
else, poor logicians, not very lucid, great na- 
tions only since yesterday, not kind to 
strangers, good Puritans, proud, reserved, 
ambitious, daring, deeply religious, —one 
people, about as Massachusetts and Rhode 


Island are one, greatly blessed and justly | 


filled with great hopes! What word is there 
to describe the historic unity of the three 
people?”’... 

. .. **In the article entitled ‘Prohibitory 
Liquor Laws’ in the Register of August 17 
there are statements of statistics which, being 
misleading to the casual reader, are more in- 
jurious to the cause of truth than a direct 
falsehood. One would naturally infer from 
the statements made that, as the revenue de- 
rived from Maine was only four cents per in- 
habitant, while that from Massachusetts was 
about $1.25, and from Illinois $8 or $9, then 
the amount of liquor consumed in Illinois 
was 225 times that consumed in Maine. 
Such statements do not take into considera- 
tion the very important fact that the greater 
part of the internal revenue is paid where the 
liquor is manufactured, and not where it is 
sold. 

‘*According to the ‘Internal Revenue Re- 
port,’ which you quoted, there were over one 


thousand retail dealers in Maine, or one 
saloon to every 623 inhabitants. Illinois 
has one to every 270 inhabitants. When we 


remember that Maine is very sparsely settled, 
and that saloons crowd to the cities, we find 
that Maine has her share of the nation’s rum- 
shops. Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, taken together,—the New Hampshire 
district,—have one saloon to every 609 in- 
habitants, showing that they are about evenly 
distributed over Northern New England. 
Add to this the fact that in Maine the heavy 
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distilled liquors are generally sold, while 
the bulk in most States is of wine and fer- 
mented liquors, and we can easily imagine 
that as much alcohol is consumed in Maine 
in proportion to its population as in any 
State. 

‘*The statement published would also lead 
one to think\that this liquor was consumed 
along the coast at the summer resorts. In 
this northern Aroostook town ten United 
States licenses are held, and in the other 
towns around us a proportional number. The 
hotel registers of the town show that over ten 
travelling salesmen representing liquor houses 
come here regularly once a month, while 
many others make occasional visits. 

‘*This state of affairs is certainly deplor- 
able; but why should we not look the truth 
in the face? My experience here has Jed me 
to think that more business men and boys are 
drinking than in high-license States, and 
that with the Maine law there is no way 
whatever of controlling or regulating the 
traffic. The actual state of affairs is that we 
have a low license, the county attorney col- 
lecting from each seller $110 per year as a 
fine; and there is no other restriction. As I 
understand, this condition has existed for 
many years; and public opinion is entirely 
against any more strict enforcement of the 
law. 

‘*T take this liberty of addressing you be- 
cause I feel that statements that liquor is not 
used in Maine are injurious to the temper- 
ance cause, The general opinion here is 
that the conditions cannot be much worse in 
any section of our country.’’... 


The Dying of Death. 


‘*The Dying of Death’’ is the singular 
title given to an article in the Fortnightly 
Review. The writer’s point is that the 
shadow of death is ceasing to darken the life 
of the world. In the Middle Ages the 
thought of death dominated life, and the fear 
of it gave tremendous power to the priests. 
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To-day life is much more safe from violence, 
and medical and sanitary science have forti- 
fied it against many dangers. So death is 
below the horizon in the outlook of most 
people. 

“The fear of death is being replaced by 
the joy of life. The flames of hell are sink- 
ing low, and even heaven has but poor attrac- 
tions for the modern man. Full life here 
and now is the demand: what may come 
after life is let to take care of itself.’?’ 

Even the attitude of the Church itself is 
said to have altered in a most significant way. 
The old idea of the Christian minister was 
that he prepared us for death. That idea is 
being gradually changed to the conception of 
one who is a social regenerator. And most 
of the socialism of to-day is based upon the 
assumption that this life is the only life we 
have. The increased pursuit of pleasure, the 
worship of wealth, and the growing tendency 
to suicide are pointed out as facts illustrating 
how the dread of death has passed away. 
This writer infers that men are no longer 
much influenced by any real belief and hope 
of personal life after death. 

This statement of the case is, no doubt, in 
part true. The lurid medizval conception of 
a material hell is, happily, a thing of the 
past. It is also a good and healthy sign that 
religion, instead of despising the present 
life, teaches men to make the best of it. 
But a clear and strong belief in the future 
life is, and has always been, an essential part 
of the Christian faith. By thinking people 
death is now much more looked upon as life’s 
greatest and most crucial experience, —a dis- 
cipline which all must undergo, but which 
does not break the continuity of life. If 
Christian teachers insist more than formerly 
that life here is not to be lost or wasted, it 
is because they believe that the life of earth 
is a good gift of God. And they believe 
also that this life so much determines the life 
beyond death that what a man sows he shall 
reap, and the soul and character he forms 
here he carries with him to the other world. 
Christian thought, instead of becoming less 
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confident of the future life, is distinctly 
finding, in various ways, a stronger assurance 
of the truth of its faith and hope.—Christian 
World. 


Booker T. Washington at Home. 


The series of receptions recently given to 
Booker T. Washington in Charleston, W. Va., 
would seem to indicate that sometimes, at 
least, a prophet does have honor in his own 
country. While Mr. Washington was born 
in Franklin County, Virginia, he has always 
reckoned Charleston, W. Va., his boyhood 
home, since his family directly after the war 
moved to Malden, a little mining and salt 
furnace town five miles above Charleston, in 
the Kanawha River valley. It was at Malden 
that Mr. Washington, then only a_ boy, 
worked as a ‘‘miner’s helper’’ in the coal 
mines, or drove a mule hauling the coal- 
carts out of the mine. He also worked at 
one of the salt furnaces, shovelling and pack- 
ing salt; but eventually he went to work as 
general chore-boy for the energetic, kindly 
woman who, when she learned. of his ambi- 
tions, taught him to read, and with whom he 
stayed until he started to work his way over 
the mountains to Hampton. 

Several weeks ago, while Mr. Washington 
was travelling in Europe, he received an in- 
vitation, signed by the governor of West 
Virginia, the city council of Charleston, and 
many other officials and prominent citizens 
of both races, asking him to come to his old 
home to attend a series of receptions which 


the citizens desired to give him. This invi- 
tation Mr. Washington accepted. On Thurs- 
day evening, August 31, Mr. Washington 


spoke in the Opera House to an audience of 
over a thousand persons, of both races. Rev. 
D. W. Shaw, D.D., the pastor of Simpson 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who, with Dr. 
H. F. Gamble, a leading colored physician 
of the city, had been largely instrumental in 
planning the meetings, presided. Gov. G. 
W. Atkinson, the Republican governor of the 
State, and ex-Gov. W. A. McCorkle, the 
Democrat who preceded him, were both on 
the platform; and both spoke, introducing 
Mr. Washington, and commending his work. 
After this meeting the colored residents of 
the city gave a reception to Mr. Washington, 
and banquet, at which Prof. J. McH. Jones, 
the principal of the colored industrial school, 
presided. 

On Friday Mr. Washington visited Mal- 
den, the coal mine and salt furnace where he 
used to work, and the Ruffner house, where 
he learned to read, and went to see ‘‘Elder’’ 
Rice, the gray old negro preacher, who was 
the pastor of the church where, as a boy, he 
went to Sunday-school. On Friday after- 
noon he was tendered a reception by the gov- 
ernor and white citizens at the State capital ; 
and in the evening the vocal society of Simp- 


son Methodist Episcopal Church sang the ora- 


torio of ‘‘Jephtha’s Daughter,’’ in honor of 
his visit. At a farewell reception given 
him, leading colored men spoke, warmly in- 
dorsing his course as a leader of the race, 
and assuring him of the regard and support 
of the forty thousand Afro-Americans in 
West Virginia. M. B. THRASHER, 
Charleston, W. Va. September 1. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


With September most of the churches of 
our fellowship renew their activities, and 
make a new beginning in a continuous life. 
It is a fit time for those who are intrusted 
with the conduct of our churches, ministers 
and people alike, to recall the fundamental 
principles of successful and prophetic exist- 
ence. The power of a life, whether it be the 
life of an individual or an institution, is 
justly measured by the union and proportion 
of its sense of continuity and its sense of 
new beginning. The life of a church should, 
on the one hand, have unity and continuous- 
ness, and, on the other hand, be ever refresh- 
ing itself with new motives, discovering new 
possibilities of service, and developing new 
powers of usefulness. I remember a figure of 
Phillips Brooks’s which sums up this prin- 
ciple. He spoke of the normal and healthy life 
in the simile of a mountain brook. It has a 
true continuity, for it is the same existence 
from its highland source to its expanded 
power and glory in the wide sea; but its 
course is forever broken. It is different in 
each new mile of its flow: now it gathers ‘it- 
self into a pool, so still that all current seems 
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to have ceased; and, again, it plunges over a 
rock, and with a new cascade is re-created. 
It takes to itself tributary streams, and is re- 
freshed by their brightness. It is vexed with 
rapids. It is calm in monotony. It knows 
the exhilaration of mingled continuity and 
beginning. 

The work of a Christian church should be 
laid out on long lines, and its administrators 
and members should be ready to run with 
patience the race set before them. There is 
no short cut to worthy attainment. Short 
lines are for short things: things that abide 
are not quickly or easily achieved. The 
kingdom of God is not to be established 
abruptly or by revolutionary methods: it is 
slowly upbuilt by the courage, persistence, 
and self-sacrifice of patient generations. 
Often our efforts must prove for the present 
fruitless. Often our hopes will admit of 
denials. Often our labors will apparently be 
lost. We shall do well if we hold some 
strength in reserve. Too often we fail to 
sufficiently concentrate our powers, but waste 
them on superficial, impulsive, intermittent 
endeavors. Let us make sure that in our 
church life we blend new and old in just pro- 
portion, and with the adaptability of youth 
join the sturdiness of maturity. Be sure 
that a faith that has no old truth in it is as 
near its doom as a faith that has no new 
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truth in it. Reaching always for something 
before, let us hold securely to something be- 
hind. Let us speak the truth, but be equally 
anxious to speak the truth in love. An in- 
stitution that stands simply for dissent is in- 
evitably unfruitful. Protests are of transient 
value. Attraction is more potent than agita- 
tion or aggression. Let us deal in plain 
speech, but be sparing of invective; be tena- 
cious of the real, but not eagerly belligerent. 
If men see that our religious life and alle- 
giance is something real,—a bulwark against 
evil, a stimulant of civic virtue, a harbinger 
of peace and happiness,— though they may 
not be convinced by our arguments, they will 
be won by our spirit and example. 

I rejoice to believe that most Unitarian 
churches contain the elements which, with 
ordinary care, insure their progress and use- 
fulness. They give evidence at once of 
stability and movement, of permanence and 
elasticity. They preserve the much of ‘‘the 
good the past hath had,’’ and at the same 
time welcome the infusion of new motives 
and measures. They join the steadfastness 
of habit with the freshness of new experi- 
ment. It is their happy privilege to con- 
serve and still create. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


AMUSEMENTS AND RELIGION.* 


What relation has one to the other? 

I have found various statements regarding 
the meaning of religion, but the same idea 
is in all. I read that ‘‘religion in Christian 
countries is generally understood as a feeling 
of reverence toward the Creator and Ruler of 
the world, together with those acts of worship 
and service to which that feeling leads.’’ 

Another author says: ‘‘Religion is merely 
the law which binds man to his Creator. In 


‘purity it has but these elements,—God, the 


soul, and their mutual recognition,—out of 
which, when put in practice, spring worship, 
love, and reward.’’ | 

Amusement is another name for recreation, 
diversion, or entertainment. Many people 
have many different views of religion; but, 
supposing that religion is a feeling of rever- 
ence and love toward God, with the worship 
and service to which that feeling naturally 
leads, I can see no reason why religious 
people should not indulge in various amuse- 
ments, and a number of reasons why they 
should. 

We know that all classes of working-people 
need recreation or entertainment, in order to 
keep mind and body in proper condition for 
work, ‘The mind affects the body in a great 
measure; and, if it is kept steadily at work, 
year in and year out, with no chance for rest 
or recreation, it not only is impaired it- 
self, but it affects the whole system: without 
mind and body in good condition, the best 
service cannot be given. Instances of ner- 
vous prostration, and even insanity, from lack 
of much-needed rest and recreation, are often 
heard of. 

Those who do not need to work for the 
necessities or luxuries of life need diversion 
and amusements ;*for the old saying, 


‘Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,’’ 


still holds true. 

It is human nature to desire amusement, 
and people will get it in some form or other. 
If amusements of a healthy and elevated 


* Prepared by a member of the Reading (Mass.) Young 
People’s Religious Union. 
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character are not within reach or means, they 
will learn to care for a lower grade of amuse- 
ments. 

James Freeman Clarke says, ‘‘Therefore, it 
is the duty of all, instead of merely con- 
demning wrong and evil amusements, to seek 
to replace them by better ones. ’’ 

The variety of amusements is almost end- 
less, both good and bad. Jn the diversity of 
opinions, some are condemned by one class 
of people, while others see no harm in them. 
The question of what amusements a religious 
person can indulge in, I think, should be set- 
tled by. each individual conscience, influ- 
enced by the best motives. I think many 
times it is not so much the form of amuse- 
Se that should be condemned as the abuse 
of it. 

Instead of making our amusement a diver- 
sion from our work, as we should, we turn 
things around. We do the work because it 
must be done, and spend time, money, 
health, and strength in what should be used 
as a means of restoring good spirits, cheerful 
hearts, and new energy for the work we have 
chosen, or, may be, the work that has been 
chosen for us. s 

In the book of Ecclesiastes it is written, 
**To everything there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heavens. ’’ 

It seems to me that healthful and innocent 
amusements are helpful in leading a religious 
life, and indulging’in amusements of a low 
or doubtful character is a great drawback to 
keeping mind and heart pure. 

A few good rules for amusements have 
been given by James Freeman Carke :— 

‘tr, Let your amusements be inexpensive, 
so that many may share them. 

**o. Let them be social and open, for 
whatsoever is open to all eyes is more likely 
to be innocent. 

‘*3. Let them be such as do not leave you 
unfit for your duties, but which refresh your 
weary mind and body, so that you can return 
to your work with renewed strength. 

‘*4. Let them not be such as degrade and 
corrupt and slave you to a habit, but such as 
elevate, strengthen, and purify the soul. The 
amusments which stand these tests are inno- 
cent, useful, and Christian. ’’ 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The union ser- 
vice on Sunday morning, September 10, will 
be conducted by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 


D.D. 


Amherst, Mass.—The services at Unity 
Church conducted during the summer by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker were of great help to the 
movement. As this year’s attendance at the 
summer school was unusually large and repre- 
sentative, the influence of this fine and 
thoughtful presentation of his themes will 
travel far. There is satisfying growth and a 
hopeful outlook for the coming season. Rev. 
William Ballou has returned from a vacation 
journey in North Dakota and Minnesota, and 
resumed services September 3. He has de- 
clined a call to the permanent pastorate of 
the church. 


Billerica, Mass.—Rev. Minot Osgood 
Simons: Services were resumed jn the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church on Sun- 
day, September 3. The pastor passed a por- 
tion of his vacation at Popham Beach, Me., 
where on one Sunday he was the preacher. 


Buffalo, N.¥.—The installation services 
of Rev. Frederic Houston Kent as pastor of 
the Second (or Parkside) Unitarian Church 
were held on the evening of Wednesday, 3oth 
ult. The future of this interesting young 
society, after the removal to West Roxbury 
of Rev. J. H. Applebee, has excited much 
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interest in our body; and the call and accept- 
ance of Mr. Kent have been a source of great 
pleasure to the friends of both parish and 
pastor. The exercises combined solemnity 
and cordiality in an unusual degree, and were 
listened to from first to last with the keenest 
attention. The opening services were con- 
ducted by the former pastor. Dr. William 
Everett repeated the chapter, 2 Corinthians 
iv., and preached from the second verse 
(‘‘Not walking in craftiness,’’ etc.). The 
sermon will be found in our next number. 
The contrast was simply drawn between the 
occult religions of exclusive priesthoods, so 
strongly tempting to dishonest handling of 
truth, with the absolute frankness enjoined 
on the ministers of our religion. The three- 
fold necessity of manifesting truth, speaking 
to the conscience, and doing both as in God’s 
sight, were emphasized, and the direct help 
of Jesus Christ dwelt on, as the only power 
to sustain the minister under such responsi- 
bilities. Prof. Edward Hale offered the in- 
stalling prayer and gave the charge, which 
was a noble presentation of the ideal of com- 
plete self-devotion as the only practical guide 
in the multifarious duties of the pastorate. 
Rev. J. H. Applebee appealed to his old 
parishioners to receive and support his suc- 
cessor with an intensity of feeling that ob- 
viously struck to every heart in the congrega- 
tion; and Rev. A. L. Hudson, the pastor of 
the Church of Our Father in Buffalo, gave 
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the right hand of fellowship in the name of 
the Unitarian body of the parent church, and 
himself, with a distinctness and sincerity 
most assuring. The informal exchange of 
congratulations after the services was pro- 
tracted to a late hour, and the prospect for 


affectionate co-operation between pastor and 


people was most happily inaugurated. To 
the last hymn, the familiar one beginning, — 


‘*O God, whose presence glows in all!’’ 


was restored in singing the original consecra- 
tion verse, written for the ordination of Rev. 
William P. Lunt, but too generally omitted 
in our hymn-books, — 


‘‘Direct and guard the youthful strength 
Devoted to thy Son this day, 
And give thy word full course at length 
O’er man’s defects and time’s decay !’’ 


Charlestown, N.H.— Rev. Thomas D. 
Howard: The Shakespeare recital in the 
church parlors at Charlestown, N.H., men- 
tioned in last week’s Regzster, was: by Mr. 
J. F. Howard. It was very interesting as 
an exhibition -of perfect memorizing, and val- 
uable as an interpretation of the play. 


Hyde Park, Mass.—Rev. Arthur G, Pet- 
tengill: The pulpit was occupied Sunday, 
September 3, by Rev. F. H. Gile of Scitu- 
ate. 


Passaic and Rutherford, N.J.—Rev. 
Willard Reed resigned his charge over these 
churches July 1. The churches were closed 
for the summer at that date, and reopened 
September 3. The work in both of them is 
in good condition. They have gained in 
membership and general strength the past 
year, and look forward to a vigorous renewal 
of activity in the fall. The following ex- 
tract is taken from the resolutions passed by 
the church: ‘‘It is with deepest feelings of 
disappointment and regret that we accept this 
resignation. We know that Mr. Reed’s min- 
istry has been one of deep and lasting suc- 
cess, to the truth of which the love and re- 
spect which we bear for him offer indubitable 
proof. Such a course as has been pursued 
by him since his settlement at Passaic, which 
in the long run would have accomplished 
much more in the same direction, has already 
begun to win for him the respect and confi- 
dence of people of differing faiths from ours; 
and consequently his departure means a dis- 
tinct loss to the community as well as to 
ourselves. ’’ 


Petersham, Mass.—Rev. Robert Collyer 
Douthit: The annual summer sale of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the Unitarian 
church was held on the afternoon of August 
24. The sale was well patronized, the net 
proceeds being about $275. The monthly 
vesper services of the Guild of the Good 
Shepherd, which were attended by large con- 
gregations during the spring and summer, 
will be resumed in September. One feature 
of these services is sacred music by the or- 
chestra of ten pieces. 


Presque Isle, Me.— Rev. Edward H. 
Brenan: On Sunday, September 3, after the 
morning service, Rev. Mr. Brenan performed 
the christening service over his own child and 
one other. Three persons were received into 
the church. The communion service was 
laid out; and the pastor, in a few fitting 
words, spoke of its significance to Unita- 
tians. It was one of the most beautiful and 
impressive services ever held in the church. 


Somerville, Mass.—Second Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Arthur H. Winn: The church 
on Elm Street occupied by the Second Uni- 
tarian Society has been considerably im- 
proved during the past summer. The en- 
trance has been transferred from the side to 
the front of the building, the roof has been 
newly shingled, and the entire structure, both 
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inside and outside, has been repainted. 
Walls and ceiling have been frescoed and 
otherwise decorated, and before the work of 
renovation is completed the floors will be 
newly carpeted. The improvements in the 
interior of the church are being made by the 
parish, under the direction of a special com- 
mittee. Services will be resumed on Sunday, 
September 10. The pastor, Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn, and wife have returned from their va- 
the greater portion of which was 
spent at their former home in Albany, N.Y. 
They expect that the coming year will prove 
an active and prosperous one for the. parish. 


St. John, N.B.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 
During the pastor’s absence in England the 
pulpit was acceptably filled by Rev. J. C. 
Allen of Boston. Mr. Allen had the cause 
of the church at heart, and cheerfully partici- 
pated in all the activities, winning for him- 
self many friends, both within and without 
the Unitarian fold. The pastor was cordially 
received by the English Unitarians. The 
many invitations to preach afforded ample 
opportunity of getting acquainted with the 
Unitarians of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Canadian Unitarianism evoked many in- 
quiries, and the pastor was invited to en- 
lighten the English brethren through the 
printed page. Services in St. John were re- 
sumed on Sunday, September 3, with a 
goodly and promising attendance. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A, G. Jennings: The church opened 
Sunday, September 3. The. following are 
the subjects for September: September 3, 
“Robert G. Ingersoll: His Life and Work’’; 
September 10, ‘‘The Gospel of Play: Play- 
grounds for the Children’’; September 17, 
‘*True Culture: Can it exist without Relig- 
ion?’’? September 24, ‘‘ ‘David Harum’; or, 
The Novelists as Religious Teachers. ’’ 


Amos Perry. 


Hon. Amos Perry, long a familiar figure 
to the people of Providence, and well known 
throughout Rhode Island and elsewhere, died 
suddenly at New London on August 10. He 
was born in South Natick, Mass., Aug. 12, 
1812, and was thus nearly eighty-seven years 
old at the time of his death. He graduated 
from Harvard College in the class of 1837. 
He took up the profession of teaching, was 
one of the founders of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, and was at one time 
vice-president of the American Institute of 
Instruction. He made more than one trip to 
Europe during his long life. His first jour- 
ney covered two years, and was partly spent 
in visiting institutions of learning in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and reached as 
far as Egypt and Palestine. 

It was while he was visiting Europe for 
the third time, in 1862, that he received no- 
tice of his appointment as diplomatic and 
consular agent at Tunis. This appointment 
he accepted and held for five years. It was 
an important one, and he filled it brill- 
iantly. He devoted much time to a study 
of the history and antiquities of Tunis, em- 
bodying his labors later in a most interesting 
volume entitled, ‘‘Carthage and Tunis: 
Past and Present.’’ He was of great service 
to the government in many ways. It was he 
who interested himself in collecting memo- 
rials of his predecessor in office, John How- 


Educational. 
HOWARD SEMINARY ¥o%ux@U8tSnaR2 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opens Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special-courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and_ Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium, Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin, 
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A New School for Boys. 


HACKLEY HAE 


TARRY TOWN-on-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Rey. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, Head - master. 


Trustees : 


Hon. Carroty D. Wricut, Rev. Minor J. 
Savaceg, D.D., Mrs. C. B ACKLEY, Mrs. 
Henry H. Rocers, Mrs.. Epwarp_ R. 
Hewitt, Mr. Joun Harsen Ruoapes, Rev. 
Tuomas R, Suicer, Mr. Wittram H. Batp- 
win, Jr., Gen. Rockwoop Hoar, Prof. Ho- 
RATIO S. Wuite, Mr. THomas Osszorne, 
Rev. THEopoRE C. WILLIAMS. 


HACKLEY HALL will open Oct. 2, 1890. 


Classics and English under Mr, Williams. : 

Mathematics and Physics under Mr. Seaver B. Buck, 
A.B., Harv. fr 

Special instructors from Columbia and Teachers’ Col- 


lege. 

School limited, this year, to ight boys, who will have 
parental care and studies watchfu ly adapted to individual 
needs. Unusual facilities for riding, boating, and all 
winter sports. Terms, $600. - 

Next_year the endowed school, as founded by Mrs. 
C. B. Hackley of New York, will increase its equipment 
and staff, and begin class-work with graded courses, It 
will stand for the highest type of Secondary Education, 
assist each youth to discover his best powers, and prepare 
him for the freer self-direction of the University. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY ceca home 


school. Preparatory of the first grade. Healthful loca- 
New athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes, 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 
culars address 


Individual 


For cir- 
Samvugt C, Bennett, Dean. 


SoutH ByFreLp, MASSACHUSETTS. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


Open September 13. Classical, Scientific, and English 
courses. Individual instruction. Elementary classes. § 
PERLEY L. HOR 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
fitls begins Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘SR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER ne 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. 


Especial attention is called to the new two years’ course 
of Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, Sept. 12, 
13, 1899. For catalogue address 

ENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BOARDING AND Day Scuoot For GiRLS 


at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OcTOBER 4, 1899. Certifi- 
Sa of principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Col- 
eges. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application, Worcester, Mass. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident, Scuoor.—New 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; girls 
non-resident, Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 
Npon addressing 


Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D, 


500, 
Ee? 


building this year; large, | 
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ard Payne, who had died at Tunis ten years 
One important episode of Mr. 
Perry's consulship was the coming to this 
country of the Tunisian embassy. Mr. Perry 
accompanied the ambassadors, who brought 
with them a portrait of the bey, with. letters 
of condolence on the death of President Lin- 
coln. The mission deepened friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Tunis, 
and the larger portion of the credit was due 
to Mr. Perry. ‘ 

Mr. Perry’s last great public service was 
the preparation of the State census in 1885. 
But to the very end he was alert and inter- 
ested in everything. For twenty years or 
more he was the secretary of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. By his diligence and 
energy he brought it to a large degree of 
usefulness, until now it has a high rank 
among similar bodies, A member of the so- 
ciety said recently that it was impossible to 
realize the great loss that Mr. Perry’s death 
must be. His knowledge was fairly encyclo- 
pedic: every one went to him with questions 
on every conceivable subject, and usually 
Came away with an answer. There was no 
more distinguished or useful citizen of Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. Perry was a stanch Unitarian, a mem- 
ber of the Westminster Church, and for a 
long time superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. He married in 1838 Elizabeth An- 
astasia Phetteplace of Gloucester, who sur- 
vives him. 

Mr. Perry received the honorary degree of 
A.M. from Brown University in 1841, and 
was an honorary member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard, and of the Rhode 
Island Society of the Cincinnati, and a cor- 
responding member of the historical societies 
of New York and Chicago, and of the Amer- 
ican Ethnological Society and the American 
Geographical Society. 


Spirit of the Press. 


In One Day Dr. P. S. Henson tells how 
he makes sermons when he rides in railway 
cars :— 


I always carry a pocket-pistol, by which I 
mean a note-book, in my hip-pocket, loaded 
with texts; and, whenever outlines of ser- 
mons come to me, whether it be on the 
street-car or steam-car, or anywhere else, I at 
once make note of them. I think the best 
work I do is on the railroads in that way. 
My people tell me that my sermons prepared 
there are my best, because they have more 
movement in them; and for that reason I al- 
ways prefer a fast train. Indeed, there are 
few places where I enjoy work so much as on 
a sleeping-car or on a parlor-car, where I 
settle down to a day’s travel with nobody to 
molest me or make me afraid. I think, for 
the most part, through the nib of my pen. 
In preparing a sermon, I make it a point not 
to read anything bearing on the subject im- 
mediately beforehand. It interferes with 
one’s own thinking. For, what with his own 
thoughts and other people’s all mixed up, 
he is all cluttered up; and the result is apt 
to be a kind of pudding-stone instead of 
clear-cut granite. My idea is that a man 
should be reading all the time, just as a cow 
should be grazing all the time; but you don’t 
want the cow to give grass, but milk. The 
only book that I try to keep in touch with in 
the preparation of a sermon is God’s Book. 
I want to hear what he says about it, and the 
less of confusion of human voices the better. 


‘The Christian Register 


The Jvterior tells a story taken from the 
Presbyterian, and then proceeds to comment 
on it :— 

“fA thrilling story of the narrow escape of 
an adventurous traveller, during the recent 
eruption of Mauna Loa, has just reached this 
country. This man, in company with others, 
started to ascend the mountain in order to 
view the eruptions near by; but, in his 
eagerness, he went ahead of his party, across 
the new lava flow, until he reached a place 
where he could neither return nor go ahead 
in safety. Fire raged around him, noxious 
gases filled the air, the heat was overwhelm- 
ing. He did the only thing possible: he 
simply lay down and waited until the lava 
crust had sufficiently hardened to allow him 
to race over its surface to his friends and 
safety. Sometimes we come in life to just 
such places. We cannot go back: we cannot 
press forward,’’ etc. 

That is the most interesting story we have 
read for many a day. He must have lain 
there sizzling and frying for a year or two, 
‘‘waiting for the lava to harden.’’ We trust 
he had provided himself with a dripping-pan 
and a basting-ladle. It is plain enough how 
he could race across the molten lava, but 
could not race back till it hardened. His 
goose was cooked; and who ever heard of a 
cooked goose running away? The Presbyte- 
rian proceeds to draw its lesson from this 
solemn and touching scene by adding, ‘‘We 
must simply lie down and await God’s pleas- 
ure.’’ But that Mauna Loa traveller did not 
do that, and so his case does not fit the 
moral. He lied standing up. After the lava 
hardened, what did he race over to his friends 
for? What would they want with him? 
Does the Presbyterian mean to make the hor- 
rible suggestion that they ate him? The fact 
is he would not be fit to eat. He would be 
quite an unusual example, but he wouldn’t 
be rare. Like his story, he would be over- 
done, —a mere crackling. 


Dere and Chere. 


Natural gas found at Heathfield, Sussex, 
is being used to light the railroad station 
there. This is said to be the first practical 
use to which natural gas has been put in 
Europe. 


Germany turns.out a hundred new picture 
postal-cards a day, according to the British 
consul at Frankfort; and the yearly output is 
over thirty million, which are exported to all 
parts of the world. Since the collecting 
mania began, the increase in the number of 
postal-cards handled by the German post- 
office has been twelve million a year. 


It appears from the experiments of Dr. 
Koppe that distilled water is not good to 
drink. It injures the coats of the stomach, 
and produces indigestion or catarrh. Dis- 
tilled water is over-pure, and it is probably 
for the same reason that some spring and ice 
water is bad to take. Even the sucking of 
ice has been known to derange the stomach. 


A Russian engineer has succeeded in dis- 
covering a practical method of making 
naphtha candles. These are composed of 
naphtha, petroleum, tallow, and a special 
substance to give the candles consistence. 
They burn with a smokeless flame, and give 
out a powerful light. The inventor intends 
establishing a large factory for the production 
of these lights. 
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A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


The Poet-vision; 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Publisher as a loving Memorial by his Students, 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


A woman whose pastor asked after her 
health replied dolefully, “I feel very well; but I 
always feel bad when I feel well, because I 
know I’m going to feel worse afterward.” 


During the World’s Fair,—Miss Gush: 210) 
captain, were you ever boarded by a pirate?” 
Captain Storms: “Yes, he charged me three 
dollars a day for a bedroom on the fourth floor.” 


A Wonderful Trip.— A clerk, after returning 
from his Southern trip, said to a friend: “Oh 
shure, an’ it’s done me a wurruld 0’ good, goin’ 
away. I’ve come back another man altogether. 
In fact, I’m quite meself agin.” 


Johnny: “I wonder why I can’t make my 
kite fly?” Elder sister: “Perhaps the caudal 
appendage is disproportionate to the superficial 
area.” Johnny: “I don’t think that’s it: I be- 
lieve there isn’t weight enough on the tail.” 


A Day Dream.—“There’s no use talking,” 
said the man who sat on the piazza looking 
over his hotel bill, “Rip Van- Winkle failed to 
appreciate his luck.” “Luck!” “Yes. Fancy 
a man being allowed to stay twenty years in 
the mountains without its costing him a cent!” 


This note puzzled the druggist, who received 
it: “I have a cute pane in my child’s diagram. 
Please give my son something to release it.” 
Another anxious mother wrote: “My little 
babey has eat up its father’s paris plasther. 
Send an anecdote quick as possible by the en- 
closed little girl.” 


“Did I hear you say, conductor, that the 
locomotive was at the rear end of the train?” 
“Yes, ma’am. We’ve got a locomotive at each 
end. It takes an extra one to push us up the 
mountain.” “ Dear, dear, what shall Ido? I’m 
always so sick if I ride with my back to the loco- 
motive! "— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Bobby’s Mamma: “Now mind, Bobby, if 
they pass you the cake a second time at the 
party, you must say, ‘No, thanks, I’ve had 
plenty.” And don’t you forget it.” Hostess 
(at the party): ““Won’t Bobby have some more 
cake?” Bobby (who hasn’t forgotten) : “Nope, 
thanks. I’ve had enough, an’ don’t you forgit 
it !"— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The London Academy recently awarded the 
prize for the best imitation of the nonsense 
verses of Edward Lear to a woman in New- 
castle, who sent the following :— 


Our minister, Ian Maclaren, 
Of copy will never be barren: 
Just a smile and a tear 
In a dialect queer, 
And he’s read from the Thames to Loch Carron. 


Sermons may be all right, but the subjects as 
advertised sometimes have a queer sound. 
Here are some of them: “Is the World But- 
toned up Wrong?” “Only Half-baked,” “A 
Speaking Donkey,” “Sun-dried Skeletons 
equipped for war.” One preacher announced 
as his subject, “A Bad Breath, such as Saul 
had when he breathed out threatening and 
slaughter against the followers of Jesus.”— 
Christian Life. 


There was once a boy named Parker, whose 
admiring relatives thought he ought to learn 
something about the alphabet. So one day at 

. luncheon it was duly impressed on his mind 
that P stands for plates, and for prunes, and 
for pepper, and for Parker. He was letter per- 
fect, and the next day at luncheon was called 
on to show off. “What does P stand for?” 
asked his brother. ‘Oh, I know this time,” was 
the quick reply: “it stands for,” looking care- 
fully over the table,—“it stands for dishes,—and 
for sauce,—and for salt,—and for me.”—Pro- 
gressive Age, 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, treet 


The Christian Register 


OYAL BAKING 


: daca PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


MAGNIFICENT HOTEL ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1898-2++cecess sees seeeeees .073. 
LIABILITING tots peso ett 
LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL ——— 
$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casnu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and bts insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED _D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, pacer 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


COPLEY SQUARE 


no noise, no dust from 58 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirables>s nvenience. Built for 


The house is provide 
plonbias throughout. : 

eating. Electric fan ventilatin™ J 
vators, distilled ice-water circulatin” ” 
small dining-rooms ; a la carte. ~7é, 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. .y 

EACH SUITE Contains a bath-room finishe™ 

elled tile. Solid Imperial pe 

fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water faucets. Electric lig- 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 
SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
oan nee and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 

aths. 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


272 CONGRESS ST. 


BOSTON 


Cc Mi 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready § 
for delivery, is devoted to the Financial 
Situation, U. 8. Rubber, Wisconsin Cen- § 
tral, Wabash preferred, East Boston 
Land and Cochiti. A copy will be mailed 
upon application, and we respectfully 
solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK 2nd BOSTON 


STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 


DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 
LAW WORK 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. Cc é 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 
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